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COUNTESS OF HU NTINGDON'S COLLEGE, CHESHUNT. 
HREE SCHOLARSHIPS, each of the annual 

T value of 30/., and tenable for four years, will be open to the 

Peg of young men of ardent piety and ministerial fitness, 

be desirous of prosecuting their —~emed studies for 
deer 


Le Fi ministry in Cheshunt Colleg 
MIN 
wed ‘x of September next. 
Candi 


NATION of CAND DIDATES will take place on the 


dates must forward their names, on or before August 7th 
to the Rev. James Sherman, Surrey Chapel, London, who will 
furnish them with the usual queries proposed to candidates for 
admission to hans College, and with the required subjects for 
examination 


CHARLES ‘ane jun, Secretary. 
Cheshunt College Rooms, ‘Blomfield strect, 
Fins! ury, July 2 845. 


ISTORICAL *OPMINTING .-— PREMIUM 
ONE THOUSAND POUNDS. 

One Trovusanp Pounps, are hereby offered to the Artist who 
shall produce the best Oi *PainUNG o the Bartisx or Curust, by 
immersion, in the River Jordan, to illustrate the accounts of the 
Evangelists :— Matthew, 3rd chapter, 13th to 17th verses ; Mark, Ist 
chapter, 9th to llth verses; Luke, 3rd chapter, 2Ist to 23rd verses: 
and the following lines from the first book of Milton’s * Paradise 

e 


“T saw 
The prophet do him reverence, on him rising 
t of the water, heaven above the clouds 
ie nfold her cry: stal doors,” &c. 
Lines 79 to 86; 3 geal 





“THE SEQU ENTIAL SYSTEM OF MUSICAL NOTATION, 


R. ARTHUR WALLBRIDGE, Inventor of 

the above System, will deliver FOUR LECTURES on the 

mbject, on Turspay, Juty 29; Tuurspay, Jury 31; Torspay, 
Avoust 5; and Truaspay, Avat ° r 

timer-street, Cavendish-square, commencing on each occasion at 

balf past cls eight o'clock in the evening. Each Lecture will be com- 


Single ‘Tickets, to admit to any one of the Lectures, 2s. each, to 
be proc cured at the Rooms, of the principal Music-sellers, and of 
Mr. W: Wallbridge, 7, Craven-street, Strar nd. 


A MEDICAL MAN in large practice is desirous 
wndertaking the PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION ofa 
younG “UENTLE AN. The advantages offered, and not usually 
to be met with, - —a comfortable home, careful and efficient 
theoretical superintendence and extensive “practical advantages, 
the Advertiser being a Graduate with the highest honours of his 
University, a Lecturer on Midwifery, and Physician to one of the 
largest Dispensaries. 
Address to M. b., Messrs. Foster & West, 3, Uld Broad-street, 
City. 


}DUC ATION.—A LADY, residing in a healthy 

ocality near town, who has carefully educated her own 

PS oy RECEIVES a limited number of PUPILS. She begs 

to leave any comment on her system of imparting instruction in 

the hands of parents whose daughters are placed under her care. 
The most approved Professors attend, if required. 

For terms and cards of address, apply to Bowdery & Kerby, 190, 


Oxford-street. 
t ANWELL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
Middlesex. The VAC ty: CLOSES THIS DAY. 

J.A. EMERTON, D.D. Principal. 
Referees :—Dr. Walmsley, Rector of Hanwell, Middlesex ; Dr. 
e, Principal of Magdalene Hall, Oxon; Dr. Paris, Presi- 

dent of the Royal College of Physicians, ‘Dover-street, Piccadil ly. 
Lady. residing in the immediate and most 
peslthy. ‘ocality of ara Anes ae EIVES a SELEC > 4 
and LIMITED NUMB f YOUNG LADIES. She Las had 
many years’ yooh nee en the Bt | duties involved in such a 
,and can offer the advantage of a superior Education com- 
with ng comforts of home,—her references are of the highest 
bility, and Professors of the first class and most distin- 
ished talent attend. Prospectuses with G. M. Mitchell, Esq., 
rof the London and Westminster Bank, 4, Stratford-place, 

te whom the Lady begs to refer. 














n, line 2 
s I rose out of the ork a stream.” 
It isrequired tat the size of the work _ ~ not less than 12 
feet by 10, nor greater than 15 feet = he two princi 
figures shall be at least as large as life : that th the time shall be either 
immediately bosons the imme: pion. while John is uttering the words 
of ration, or after it, while John and Christ 

ee sanding i in ‘the water to the depth of about two-fifths of their 
reight 

Two years, from this date, will be allowed for the completion and 
sending in of the pictures. They must be forwarded—in frames not 
exceeding two inches in width—to a place in London hereafter to 
be advertised. The whole of the works will be publicly exhibited 
iu the Metropolis, for a period of time, not exceeding two seas, 
during whieh the competing Artists (being so far their own judge: 
shall by successive eliminations reduce the number of the paintings 
to Five, out of which we will select the one to which the prize sha 1 
be award 

With the view of obtaining suitable accommodation for the 
Exhibition, it is —— that the names and addresses of all 
Artists intending to compete, together, if possible, with the size of 





their pictures, may be sent to either of our addresses by the Ist of | 


January, 1846, *when the precise mode of elimination will be adver- 
tized, and the Money FUNDED for this speciric onsect, inthe names 
of three respectable individuals in London, whose or will be 
ete mer ig and, in the meantime, —: ‘ieaagaa will be given, if 
equired, both in London and Edinburg! 
he competition i is open to Artists of fail Nations. 

The 1,000¢ will be paid to the successful an ape g? before the 
close of the Exhibition; the picture and copyright of it to become 
our property. 

The utmost care will be taken of the paintings ; but we cannot 
hold ourselves responsible in any case of injury or accident; nor 
can we defray any of the expenses of their conveyance or removal. 

THOMAS BEL, 
Alkali Works, South Shields. 
CHAKLES MILL ROE, 
Hermitage, Aston Road, Birmingham. 

April 3, 1845. 

** The Editors of Foreign Journals are respectfully requested 
to copy tl this announcement. 

TO CONTINENT AL ‘Tou RisTS. 

A. GODDARD, Foreien and GENERAL 
@) . Acent, 36, Old Jewry, respectfully informs the Nobility, 
Clergy, and Gentry, that he undertakes to receive and pa through 
the Custom House, Works of Art, Wines, Baggug ; and also 
to forward Effects to all parts of the World.— “An ‘Gormmissions 
with which J. A. G. may be entrusted, will be executed with the 
utmost attention and romptitude, § and on terms that will insure 
him future favours —The of G.’s Foreign Correspon- 
dents, = | OEY information, may be A vtained at his Offices, 36, 





DUCATION.—AT HOFWYL-HOUSE, 
Stamford-hill, Middlesex, YOUNG GENTLEMEN are 
EDUCATED on plans founded on the principles so successfully 
applied by Pestalozzi and De Fellenberg. The most assiduous 
attention is bestowed on — —_— of the religious and moral 
feelings, the de 1 faculties, and the 
general improvement of the Health and physical copentitien. The 
course of instruction includes the English, French, German, Latin, 
aud Greek languages, the mathematics, experimental philosophy 
aud chemistry, the elements ofnatural and civil history, geography 
and astronomy, writing, drawing, singing, dancing, gymnastics, &c. 
a g every expense, from six to eight guineas per 








htni 





e obtained at Messrs. Jones & Co’s. 30, Lower 


A tus may 
Holborn ; or at the 


THAT N 

‘DUCATION._FRANCE and GERMANY. 
Mr. ALLFREE, who was for many years Principal of a 
school, but who has for the last seven limited his number 
ly to Six, has at present TWO VACANCIES. His Pupils 
are prepared for the Public Schools or the Universities,and in order 
o acquire a fluency of speech in two very important languages, the 
French and the German, visit alternately France and Germany for 
six months, Terms and furth 5-2 particulars may nown, or an 
immediate interview be had, b y addressing a letter to Mr. A., 25, 

Gloncester- place, Uinghten. Rererences in Brighton :— The Rev. 
H. M. W Me ae Vicar; the Rev. James Anderson, Kemptown ; 
D., and. Dr. Hail. M.D., Old Steyne. 





RE-OPENS ON THE 28TH. 
(ENSINGTON HALL.—The friends of Educa- 


tion are invited to inspect the = ements of an Esta- 
blishment in which an earnest pateme’ i to educate, as well 
4s to instruct, to impart useful know yy — delecant apn ae 
wants accor ding to the most scientific mpply a 
th deficiency so long deplored—a COLLEGI! TE INSTITUTION for 
DIES who wish to advance beyond the usual limits of school 
instruction, and at the same time to insure the advantages of moral 
and religious culture. There are b a ate preparatory and junior 
departments for the tary knowledge upon an 
original and well. tried plan, which axcludes the dangerous excite- 
ment of competition, or the use of any inferior motive. A few 
Vrivate pupils are received as parlour boarders, with the privilege 
herding the lectures, soirées, and conversational meetings 
w i a provided for the Gagebvemant and recreation of the 


Kensington Hall, North-end, near Kensington. 
MARBLE, Alabaster, Bronze, Derbyshire Spar, 


and other Ornaments for the Drawing-room, Library, and 
room ; setisting. of of Figures, Groups, Candlesticks, ‘Obe, 
id ‘Tables Paper Weights, &c. imported an 
SrBNNANT (late Mawe), 149, Strand, ——_ 
site extensive assortment of MINERALS. 
LLS. and FOSSILS” and arranges Elementary Collections of 
iain io study of | — aes ogy, and ~ 
5K e also gives priyat¢ in- 
in G cal Mineralogy, at at 149, Strand. 











TO VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT. 


Old Jew 

\ ESSRS. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreicn 
4 Acenrts, and Acents to the Royat Acapemy, No. 7, Old 
Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility and Gentry that they continue 
to receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, &c., 
from all parts of the Continent, for clearing through the Custom 
House, &c.; and that they undertake the shipment of effects to all 
parts of the world. Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and 
every information, may be had on application at their Office, as 
above, 


TYHE PUBLISHING SEASON.— 
Bovember and } Deseaier are considered the best months for 


No time should, therefore, 
te Sot by ‘Authors wishing to avail themselves of the approaching 
ments. 











ENcaustic DECORATIONS FOR ROOMS, 
4 executed by first-rate German Artists, both fee Ceilings and 
Walls. Specimens may be seen at W. B. SIMPSON’S, 456, West 
Strand, near Trafalgar-square.—The same are hang on paper for 
the country, and may be put up by country workmen. 


N ESSRS. EVANS hats inform the Nobility, 


Gentry, and the Publis, it, in qn uence of the Exten- 
sive Alterations about to ‘all oll 
REMOVED to most Eligible ‘premises, x Ly 
sa 





Sonn pare 
EW BOND 
STREET, where their o 
in future ‘be conducted. They trust that the exertions they hav ve 
invariably made for the benefit of Property committed to their 
charge, will insure to them a continuance of those favours, which 
have for many years been so kindly extended to them. 

106, New Bona street. 











Sales by Auction. 
Messrs. EV ANS will SELL, at their Rooms, No. 106, New Bond- 
Geet, on WEDNESDAY NEXT, July 30, and two following 


ays, 
x 

THE CHOICE and VALUABLE LIBRARY 

of the late PHILIP HURD, Esq., Barrister-at-Law ; in- 
cluding—A bbott’s American Birds,2 vols., a most beautiful assem- 
blage of highly-coloured drawings of the birds of Georgia, uni 
in green morocco, by Lewis—Mus¢e Francois ; ou, Recueil dea: 
bleaux, Statues, et Bas-Reliefs, qui composent le Collection Na- 
tional, 4 vols. ; brilliant proof impressions of the plates before the 
letters, in red’ morocco, by Clarke, Par, 1803—Musée Royal, Publié 
par Laurent, 2 vols.; brilliant proofs before the letters, in red 
moroceo, Par. 1816— Purchas's Pilgrims and Pilgrimage, 5 vols. 


| with the rare frontispiece, in russia, 1625—Brockedon's Passes of 


the Alps, 2 vols. largest paper, only six so printed, proofs and 
etchings on oe paper, 1838—Bocce, de la Consolation de Philo- 
sophie, ~ un, an'ancient manuscript upon vellum, x - 
beautifa paintings, ‘and the capital letters illuminated — Mon- 


| strelet, Chroniques, 3 vols. in 2, best edition, large paper, Par. .) 


—i Vaticano, Descritto da Fistolesi, 7 7 vols., vellum paper, red 
morocco, Roma—Turner’s Views in England and Wales, 18 num- 
bers, proofs, columbier paper, only 30 so printed — Galerie du 
Palais Royal, 3 vols., ~~ } Paper, proofs Long the Seseens, 
excessively rare, Par. rdovsi’s Shah Nameh, very 
manuscript, with oy paint gs—Latham's Sake hinds, 10 
vols., plates, coloured, 1821—Lodge’s Portraits, 12 vo! 

on India paper, in red ce 1835 — Gell and Gandy's 


= 
peiana, 3 vols. large pa 


r, proofs, and the iginel drawings to the 
second series, 1817-32—Saviolo’s Practice of the Use of the Repler 
and Dagger, rare, in red morocco, 1595—Antiquarian Cabine t, 
Itinerary, and Ancient Reliques, 19 vols. large paper, proofs,in grech 
moroceo—Les Sept Pseaumes de Pénitence, a most u 
ve Ed upon — with 1 Sight highly i .- ‘miniatures 
Strype’s Works, 26 vols. in 25, large paper, red morocco, 
Oxford, 1821, &.—Shakspeare’s Plays, by ss 8 vols., presen- 
tation copy to Sir T. Robi inom, in very fine old red morocco, 1765 
—Moliére, Euyres, par Bret, 6 vols., best otition, proofs before the 
letters, anda duplicate set of eee in old French red morocco, 
Par. 1773—Buffon, Histoire Naturelle, par Castel, 80 vols. vellum 
paper, with two sets of plates, Par. 1799— Herodotus, & Gaisford, 6 
vols. large per, rare, in red morocco, Oxon. 1824— Yarrell’s British 
Fishes, 3 vols. in 2, largest paper, in blue morocco, 1836—A Curious 
Cc vllection of of Tests, » in 18 Vols., ¢ &e. 

Messrs. EVANS will SELL, at their Rooms, No. 106, New Bond- 

street, on SATURDAY NEXT, August 2, 
‘THE 


VALUABLE PRINTS and DRAW- 


INGS of the ine PHILIP HURD, Esq., Barrister-at-Law 
talogues are now ready. 


BIBLIOTHECA ey mene wong) 

Messrs. EVANS are preparing for immediate SALE. their 
aE at 106, New Bond-street, ‘the SIXTH PORTION of 
dhe VALUABLE LIBRARY of HIS 

aoe AL HIGHNESS the late DUKE OF SUSSEX, G.C.B. 
containing a series of Works on the following subjecte—Civil and 
Ecclesiastical Law; Laws of Foreign Nations ; hics, Natural 
and Experimental Philosoph ; the ult Sciences ; Natural His- 
tory; Medicine; Anatomy; Moral Philosophy; Ethics; Mathe- 
matics, Transactions of Learned Societies, &c. &c. It will include 
many Rare and Valuable Books. 











season in making r arrange Bell's Weekly 4 g 
reviewing the Author's Hand-Book,’ expresses the ro haw 
nion:—“ We can recommen this as a ood vade mecum for 
fembelliad intending to publish. It is most elegantly 
rinted an and a list of printing, paper, 
inding, &c. 


A New Edition of the AUTHOR’S HAND- Book, price 1s, 6d, 
is just published by E. Churton, 26, Holles-stree' 


ALIGRAPHIC BLACK LEAD PENCIL, 

/ Manufactured by E. WOLFF & SON, 23, Church-street, 
Gpitalteles. London. 

The Caligraphic Pencils have been invented by E. Wolff & Son, 
after “the expenditure of much time and labour. They are the 
result of many experiments ; and every effort that ingenuity and 
———— ae 8 gest, has| been made to insure the highest degree 

jion may rely upon their being all that 


'y free from grit ; and for richness of tone, depth 
of colour, — ay tint, and evenness of texture, they are not to 
be equalled by the best Cumberland Lead that can be obtained at 
the present time, and are infinitely superior to every other descrip- 
tion of Pencil now in use. 

The Caligraphic Pencil will also recommend themselves to all 
who use the Black Pencil as an instrument of professional 
importance or recreation, > their being little more than half the 


price of other 
Rit Nilit: HB, B, BB, F, FF, W* .. 











0! 
can 
They are 


Eng per dozen 


” 

* ee Pencil is particularly recommended i writing and count- 
ing- ouse 

on” ‘Allowan ance on every Gross purchased by Artists or Teachers, 

May be had of all Artists’ Colourmen, Stationers, Booksellers, &c. 
oa ones | Pencil will be forwarded as a sample, upon the receipt of 
mps to the amount. 

PCA TION —To prevent imposition, a highly finished and 
embossed protection wrapper, difficult of imitation, is put round 
each dozen of Pencils, ach Penell will be stamped on both 

“ Caligraphic Steck, Lead, E. & Son, London.” 

*x* The usual t owance - pL booksellers, &c., 

aa or Spegiayen Gratig with an order fer @ etoss ‘Of 





NV INERAL SPA OF BATH.— 
4% These celebrated hot mineral springs By all the 
curative eee ties of the most mi mw aah mineral waters of Ger- 
many. have tes- 
tified to. their flicacy neperens organic and ‘other 
diseases, which 37 - Tulnaeithe the -ine 
number of invalids whe resort to them with signal benefit. Ba‘ 
is now reached from London (via Great Western Raiiwey) t in less 
than three hours; and as a place of residence, offers singu 
attractions to the invalid. Printed iculars, containing a list 
of the complaints for which the Bath waters are most beneficial, 
with every information, supplied gratis on application. 

essrs. G Simms, Proprietors of the Pump-rooms and 
Baths, Bath. 








GOODWOOD RACES, 
L ONDON AND BRIGHTON RAILWAY.— 
Suortest Rovte py NEARLY Turrty Mixes. 

NOTICE 18 HEREBY “GIVEN, that 3 are conveyed 
from London ey a Station to - "yee near Worthing, by the 
fullowing trains (5: undays excep 

Morni 73 ‘Afternoon 4 38 0 


ng 
. ” at 10 ” 
” ati2 0 , 
From Shoreham to London by the following trains (Sundaya 
excepted) :— F 
ae * 4 10 
925 


ae, at 115 
at 2 


at 10 55 e at 6 0 
SPECIAL TRAINS will leave London Bridge for Shoreham on 
Tuesday, the 29th of oul, and on Thursday, the 3lst of July, at 
SEVEN in the Mo Train will also leave Shoreham, 
for anes at Nive in the E vening of Thursday, the 3lst of July. 
DAY TICKETS re | don mt Shoreham and back the same day 
Pit Class, 23s. 6 ; Second Class, 15s. 6d, and 13s, 6d. ; 
and Third Class. on 
Carriages and horses are conveved by all the above trains. Post 
—- will be ordered to meet carriages at a Sone, on notice by 
ost being sent on the day previews, & ty Ut r. Pountain, at 
the iano Vi RU CKTON, Secretary. 
a J 
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IRCULAR NOTES.-Unron Bank or Lonpon,. 
The Directors give Notice that they issue CIRCULAR 
NOTES (of the value of 102 and upwards), free of expense, and 
LETTERS of CREDIT, payable at all the ‘principal cities and 
towns of Europe and else where, to be obtained at the Head Office, 
2, Princes-street, Mansion House; the Regent-street Branch, 
Argyll- -place ; and at the C haring- -cross Branch, 4, Pall Mall East. 
W. W. SC SRIMGEOUR, Manager. 


Books. —Just published, B. T. BATSFORD’S 
LIST of nearly ONE THOUSAND DIFFERENT PUB- 
LICATIONS, sent free, to any i j of the kingdom. 
Apply to B.'T. Batsford, 30, High Holborn. 


\ ERLET’S (Professor i in University College) 
P FRENCH GRAMMAR. New edition, 12mo, 5s, 6d. bound. 
Traducteur ; Selections from the best 
French Writers. With Notes, Idioms, Tables, &c. New edition, 
12mo. 5s, 6d. bound. 
———— _ Tableau Littéraire de la 
Sequel to the ‘Traducteur.’ 12mo. 6s. bound. 


Dictionary of Difficulties. 


SS 
PAYNE’S STUDIES IN ENGLISH POETRY, 
Just published, price 6s, bound in embossed roan, 
TUDIES in ENGLISH POETRY: a Text 
h Book for the higher Classes in Schools, with Bic hi “ 
Sketches and Notes, Explanatory and Critical, 2» ny Jose ical 
AYNE, of the Mansion Grammar School, Leather! 
“The plan and the execution are equally good.”— os 
“ We think it well adapted to its end.”—British Quarterly, 
London : Relfe & Fletcher, 17, Cornhill 


France; a 


New edition, 





—— 
12mo, 4s, bound. 


This day is published, price 5s, 
London : 


Taylor & W; alton, U Upper Gower-street. 





TRAYLOR & WALTON’S CATALOGUE of 
PUBLICATIONS connected with Science and Education, 
will be sent free of oupenee te any one writing for it. It contains, 
among other Works, the following :— 
TABLES of LOGARITHMS, COMMON and 
TRIGONOMETRICAL, to rive PLaces. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 


DE MORGAN'S (Professor) ELEMENTS of 
ARITHMETIC. Fourth edition,12mo. 4s. 


DE MORGAN'S FI RST NOTIONS of LOGIC. 


Second edition, 12mo. 1s. 6e 


DE MORGAN'S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA. 


Second edition, 12mo. 9s. 


DE MORGAN’S ELEMENTS of TRIGO- 
NOMETRY. 12mo. os. 


LARDNER’S ELEMENTS of 


Eighth edition, svo. 7s. 


RITCHIE’S (Dr.) PRINCIPLES of GEO- 
} ig A FAMILIARLY ILLUSTRATED. Second edition, 12mo. with 
u 
REINER? S LESSONS on FORM; AN 
INTRODUCTION to GEOMETRY. 12mo. 6s. 


REINER’S LESSONS on NUMBER. Second 

edition. Consisting of , 
The Master’s Manual. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
The Scholar’s Praxis. 12mo. 2s. 
28, Upper Gower- r 
The following P. eriodie al W orks, for Aveust, 7 i hwill be published 
IARLES KNIGHT & C 
THE PICTORIAL GALLERY OF ARTS. 
Part VII. Price 1s, 

OLD ENGLAND, Part XX. with a Coloured Engraving 
of St. John’s College Chapei, Cambridge, price ls. 6¢. Published 
also in Weekly Numbers, at3d. The é coloured Engraving, as a 
Supplementary Number, price 6d. 

THE PENNY MAGAZINE, Part LV. of the New Series, 
price 6d, 

bane POLITICAL DICTIONARY, Part VII., Second Half, 
price 1 

THE SUPPLEMENT TO THE PENNY CYCLOPA 
Part V., Second Half, price 9d. 

THE COMPLETE CONCORDANCE to SHAKSPERE, 
being a Verbal Index to all the Passages in the Promaic Works 
of the Poet. By Mrs. COWDEN CLARKE. Part XV. 

THE CABINET HISTORY 
1s. sewed, and is. 6d, in cloth, 
Volumes, 

*y* On the lst of September, MAPS of the SOCIETY for the 
DIFFUSION of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, Part XL., containing 
Antient Greece, 2 Maps. Modern Greece, 2 Maps. The World on 
Mercator’s Projection, 2 Maps. Environs of London, 1 Map. The 
Maps of Turkey, South, &c., and Southern Greece (Antient), have 
been corrected ey re- engraved for the present issue, and this cir- 
cumstance has necessarily — publication’ for one month. 

_%, _Ludgate-street, duly 26, 1845, 


KNIGHT’ 8S WEEKLY bia re ee PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


This 
N EMOIRS of the PARLY ITALIAN 
AINTERS, and of the PROGRESS of PAINTING in 
ivaLy. . > CIMABUE to BASSANO. 
By Mrs. JAMESON. 
In o Volu: —Vol. II. 
_London : ¢ Charles Knight J & Co. 22, ‘Ludgate-street. 


MR. GRESLEY’S WORKS. 
PRANKS FIRST TRIP to the CONTINENT. 
With Illustrations. 3s. (Just out.) f 
2. The English Church ; ashort, popular Treatise. 

New and cheaper edition, 1s. ; or 10s. 6d. per dozen for distribution. 

. Clement Walton; or, the EnglishCitizen. 3s. 6d. 

. The Siege of Lichfield. 4s. 

. Charles Lever. 3s. 6d. 

. Church Clavering. 4s. 

. Bernard Leslie. 4s. 6d. 

. Parochial Sermons. 7s. 6d. 

. The Spicitenl Condition of the Young, 
2s. 6d. per doz 
*y* New ‘and "Improved Editions of several of the above 

are publishe 
London : J. Burns, 17, Portman-street. 
bridge : Walters. ae 3 
D EVOTIONAL BOOKS, adapted to the Use 
of the English Church. 

1. A Guide for passing Lent Holily. By Avrillon. 
~~ cloth. With Frontispiece. 2nd edition. 7s. 

The Foundations of the Spiritual Life. (A 
eden on Thomas A Kempis.) By Surin. With Frontis- 
piece, 4s. 6d, 

By 


3. A Guide to passing Advent Holily. 
Avrillon. 6s, 
4. The Way of Eternal Life. In Parts, at ls. each. 
5. The Year of Affections. By Av a 6s. 6d. 
6. A Commentary on St. Matthew. Ques- 
ne. 6s. 
In course of publication, ‘The Siilies of the 


Christian Soul.” 
London: J. Burns. Oxford: Parker. Cambridge: Walters. 


EUCLID. 


or, 








2DIA, 


of ENGLAND. Vol. VIII. 
To be completed in Twenty Monthly 








3d. ; or 
Works 
Oxford : 


Parker. Cam- 





WHITticHs GERMAN for BEGINNERS. 


New Editions, improved, foolscap, 4d. ; fine paper, or, Progressive Exercises in the German Language. Third 


5d. ; post, 6d. ; 
with a fall allowance to Schools 


Edition. 
+ > D. Nutt, Fleet~ street ; ; Williams & Norgate, Her 
I OSTER’S PENCILLED C¢ PY- BOOKS ; Covent-garden ; and Brain & Payne, , Paternoster- “row. uatatip street, 
Rational, comprehensive System, whereby the Art’ bf sqgeeeenen ee, 
Mf erties IN - Gu nay be easily, coseatyy, and perpen egtetned ae - MONS. LEPAGE" S$ FRENCH SCHOOL COMPLETE, 
ete in 18 Nos. foolscap, and 12 Nos. post. y ‘OSTE y ve 
*y* This system has — me test of time and experience. It is ed and Improved Edition, in 1 vol. price reduced to 9, 6d, bound, 
simple, practical, and uous—easily applied—undoubted in | YHE FRENCH SCHOOL. Comprising the 
its efficacy—and in point of ECONOMY, decidedly CHEAPER ‘BCHO de PARIS, ‘GIFT of FLUENCY in ERENCH 
than any other extant. CONVERSATION, and the ‘LAST STEP to FREN CH, hat 
By the same Author, of which may be had soparately, ¢ as oe Pupil progresses. 
> “The first of the works comprised in this collection j 
cl Fenmenchip, Theoretical and Practical. known to the public,and has met with so large a sale, thet wel 
ee a ot further ctles it. To the utility of the two latter’ works we 
Also, in four Parts, with Blank Books, quarto post, to offer our unqualified noe y | of praise. In *The Last Step to 
Double Entry Elucidated: an Improved Method | French’ we Nhat a grammar of the language, superior, in our op 
of Teac hing Book- keeping. nion, to any that has preceded 1 0th im sound etymological re. 
eachers who experience any difficulty in procuring these Books 


search, and in the ay mone <3 arrangement ; whilst the oe. 
g 
fhroneh their Booksellers, are requested to write direct to the tion of M. Le Page's three works into a single volume furnishes a 
ishers. 


complete library for the student in French, and at the same time 
manual of conversation, enabling him at once both to learn and ty 
speak the language.”— Parthenon. 

London: Effingham Wilson, 11, Royal Exchange ; 
man & Co, ; and all Booksellers. 


12mo. 


Foster’s Pasechial- School Copy-Books, 12s. 6d. 
per 100, (Nearly ready 
Souter & Law, School Library, 131, 





Messrs. Long: 
Fleet-stree, London. ' 


THE HANDBOOK 
For TRAVELLERS in SPAIN and READERS at HOME 


IS NOW READY, and may be had of all Booksellers. 








Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 








Now ready, a New Edition, in One Volume, post 8vo. 10s. 


MR. MURRAY’S HANDBOOK TO THE PUBLIC 
GALLERIES OF ART 


In and near LONDON, 
Wirn Criricat, Hisrorican, AND BrograpuicaAL Novices, 
By MRS. JAMESON. 


**In considering the means by which the Gallery, as it now exists, might be made more generally useful and instrue- 
tive, 1 venture to suggest that a more complete catalogue than that which is at present sold in the rooms by authority is 
especially wanted. * * * I conceive that a much fuller view of the ucts relating to the history of each artist and the picture 
itself, and ils subject, would be desirable.”—Eastlake’s Letter to Sir Robert Peel. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
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Edition, cor 
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fast supersec 
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COLBURNS NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
Contents of the August Number: 


I, EXTRACTS FROM THE LOG OF A PRIVATEER'’S-MAN, A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 
By Captain Manryat, R.N. 
First Extract.—Cruise off Hispaniola—Capture of a French Ship—Cruise continued—Nocturnal Attack upon 
a Rich Planter’s Dwelling—Retreat. 

II. The Robertses on their Travels. Chapters XLIV., XLV., and XLVI. 
lil. The Fortunes of France ; or, the Hotel de Cluny. By Dudley Costello. 
IV. The Fox and the Well. (‘sop Illustrated.) By the Author of ‘ Peter Priggins.’ 

V. MEMOIR OF THE LATE REV. R. H. BARHAM, WITH LINES TO HIS MEMORY. By Joun Hueuss, Ex. 
VI. Bob Robinson’s First Love. By Lancelot Wagstaff, Esq. 

VU. Literary and Familiar Reminiscences of Thomas Campbell, Esq. No. Il. 
VIII. Recreations in Natural History. No. XXV. The Mammoth. 
IX. DEATH AND THE RUFFIANS: a TaLe FRom Cuavcer. By Leicn Hunt. 

X. Anacreontique. By Edward Kenealy, Esq 

XI. The Rivers and Cities of Babylonia. By W. Francis Ainsworth, Esq. 
XIL Lights and Shades in the Life of a Gentleman on Half-pay. No. XIV. 
XII. Where shall we meet, Love? By J. L. Forrest. 

XIV. BEAUCHAMP; OR, THE ERROR. A Romance. By G. P. R. James, Esq. Chapters L and II. 
XV. Jacob Omnium, M.P.; or, the Merchant Prince. 
XVI. Petrarch to Laura. By Edward Kenealy, Esq. 
XVII. The Mummelsee. By John Oxenford. 
X VILL. The Death of Zurbaran. By Thomas Roscoe, Esq. Ss tae 
XIX. A Sketch of the Lives of Lords Stowell and Eldon, together with some Corrections and Additions to Mr, Twisss 
Life of the Latter. Part IL 
XX. The Opera—Literature of the Month. 


- REVELATIONS OF LONDON. 
By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 


Book I. Chaps. IV. and V. 
AN ILLUSTRATION ON STEEL BY 


By Mrs. TROLLOPE. 


By the Author of ‘Stories of Waterloo.’ 


WITH PHIZ. 


In the September Number will appear 


- 
THE WATER CURE. 
By SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, Bart. ‘ 
*,* Mr. AINsworTH begs it to be understood that he now writes exc/usively for the NEw MonTHLY, and is connected Wi 
no other Magazine whatever. 
Henry Corzurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
Orders received by all Booksellers in Town and Country. 
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N° 926) 


THE AUTHOR’S EDITION, WITH HIS LATEST CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS. 
Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. 14s. cloth, 


LATIN 


Translated from the Oth Edition, and adapted for the use of English Students, 
By LEONHARD SCHMITZ, Ph. D., 
With the co-operation of PROFESSOR ZUMPT, and New Additions by the Author. 


ZUMPT’S 


GRAMMAR. 





“Thus beyond all question is the work of Dr. Schmitz henceforward THE AUTHORISED EDITION OF ZUMPT'S 
LATIN GRAMMAR,—a work which well deserves its great celebrity, and the high esteem in which it is held by the best 


scholars.” — Examiner. 


London: LoncmMan, Brown, GREEN, and LoneMans. 





RIDDLE’S LATIN DICTIONARIES—NEW EDITIONS. 


lA COMPLETE ENGLISH-LATIN AND LATIN-|. 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


CHIEFLY FROM 


THE GERMAN. 


By the Rev. JAMES EDWARD RIDDLE, M.A. 
4th Edition, corrected and enlarged. 8vo. 31s. 6d. cloth. 


Separately, 


The ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, 


10s. 6d. 


The LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 21s. 


2. THE YOUNG SCHOLAR’S ENGLISH-LATIN and LATIN- | 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
Edition, corrected and enlarged. Square 12mo. 12s. bound. 


The ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, 5s. 6d. 


Being an Abridgment of the ‘Complete English-Latin and Latin-English Dictionary.’ 


4th 
Separately, 
The LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 7s. 


“ Riddle’s Dictionary is the best of its kind in our language ; and we rejoice to hear that in our principal schools it is 


fast superseding all others. 


The Abridgment is a careful condensation of the original.”—Athen@um. 


Royal 32mo. 4s. bound, 


3. A DIAMOND LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


A Guide to the Meaning, Quality, and Right Accentuation of Latin Classical Words. 


the Waistcoat-Pocket. 


London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and Lonemans; and Jonn Murray, Albemarle-street. 





On the 1st of August will be published, price ( 


Xe ORTH BRITICN REVIEW, 
a ents 


. Chemistry ona. its mm al to Agriculture. 
. Life of Lord Hill. 
. Savings Ban! Me 
IV. Tytler's History of Scotland. 
’. Hospitals for the Insane Poo 
VI. Colonization and the ‘Allotment System. 
VII. Welsh’s Church History. 
VILL. Mrs. Gray’s History of Etruri 
X. Vestiges of the Natural History of the Creation 
Edinburgh : W. P. Kennedy. London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. 
Dublin: W. Curry, jun. & Co. 
On the ist of August will be published, price 6 
HE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No, III. Contents : 
1, Currency and History. 
2 Tennyson's Poems. 
3. Ecclesiastical History. 
4. Government and Society in Russia. 
. Liberals and Ly oa ag 
6. Modern Frenvh P’ ¥iA 
7. Popular oe = I agaiiten's Renny. 
8 Young England—Disraeli’s Sybi 
9. Biblical Literature. 
10. Lord Broughsm’s J 's Men of Letters and Science. 
ll. Criticiem on Literary Intelligence. 
London: Jackson & Walford, 18, St. Paul’s Churchyard ; ond 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’-hall-court, Edinb burgh: J 
Johnstone. Glasgow: J. Maclehose. Dublin: J. Robertson. 


On the Ist of Angust wi will be 7 -y (to be continued monthly), , 
illustrated Plates, price 3s. 6d. coloured, 2s. 6d. plain, 
No. VIII. of the Third Berics (No. 703 of the entire Work) of 

URTISSS BOTANICAL MAGAZINE, com- 
Bunk Baa the Plants of the Royal Gardens of Kew, and of other 
tablishments in Great Britain, with an Apnendiz of 

oat Horticultural Information. Edited by Sir WM. 

JACKSON HOOKER, K.H., D.C.L. Oxon., L.L.D., V ice-President 

af i Linnean Society, and Director of the Royal Gardens of Kew. 

A Third Series of this old-established Magazine was commenasd 
vith the present year, and, from the beauty and increased interest 
ed to it, affords ‘a peculiar inducement to Subscribers who 

may not desire to purchase the entire Work. 
Reeve, Brothers, Printers, Lithographers, and Publishers of 

Ilustrated ed Scientific Works, King William-street, Strand. 


HE LEGAL OBSERVER, Enlarged and 


1 mped, contains the earliest I of all proj 
sera in the Law in any way affecting the Profession ; jected 
= New Statutes as soon as passed, with full and explanatory 
oe ;—Practice Cases in all the Courts, exclusively ga for 
this work ;—Notes on important Decisions in Eqv Common 
wand Conveyancing ; ;—and every kind of Professional Informa- 
tion, which, on many ints, cannot prenees pe Obtained. Pub- 
ed weekly, price 8d. or 9d. stam 
E. Spettigue, 67, 


OUGLAS JERROLD’'S SHILLING 
ro MAGAZINE. No. VIII. (AUGUST) contains :— 
Hiles and St. James, By the Editor. 
me for the Times: rhe Murderer’ s Sacrament. 
e Gardens for the Poo 
Thitabionable Movements. 
> 
Travels in Babaaiand oe 
The sepser and the Farmer's Maid. 
¢ Hedgehog Lette 
‘story for Young England. Chapter VI.—The 
_Stephe n. 
ws of New Books, &c. &c. 
WLUSTR ATED BY AN ETCHING ON STEEL BY LEECH. 
Vol. I., neatly bound in cloth, price 7s. is now ready. 

















Reign of 


London ; bl: 
Utice, va, i pu so for the Proprietors of Puych, at the Punch 


No. VI. |G BOOK.—Edited by GILBERT A. a BECKETT. 
o. VIII (AUG 


TABLE 


Price 1s. 


‘EORGE CRUIKSHANK’S 


JST) contains: 
Social Zo ology- A 4, At the Editor. 
A Legend of the Rhine. Two Illustrations. 
The Force of Circumstances One Illustration. 
The Age of Monsters. One Illustration. 
National Songs and National Character 
A New Termination to the History of 
Illustration. 
a a0 with a a ndid Steel Engraving, 
at ZOOLOGY —ORNITHOLOGY,” 
By GrorGce CRUIKSHANK. 
published at the Office of the Table Book, 92, Fleet- 


One Illustration. 


Don Giovanni. One 


London: 
| street. 
NEW MONTHLY ISSUE ON THE FIRST OF AUGUST. 
TPHE CONNOISSEUR, an Illustrated Monthly 
} Magazine of Music, the Drama, and the Fine Art 
| Price, One Shilling. The August Part will contain a beautiful 
rint, from a Painting by Murillo, never before published, and an 
Original Ballad by Crivelli ; also Original Articles on Music, Paint- 
ing, Sculpture, and the Drama—Reviews of Works—Notices of Ex 
hibitions of W mg of Art and Concerts—Bivgraphy —~Correspon- 
dence— Varieties. 
Each number Sil ‘be Gilustrated with an Origine! Di Drawing, or a 
Copy from some Great Master, and an Original Ballac 
ublished by E. Mackenzie, 111, Fleet-street ; a § sold by all 
Booksellers. 


TAYLOR & WALTON’S CATALOGUE of 
PUBLICATIONS connected with Science and | ny 








will be sent free of expense to any one writing for it. 
among other Works, the following :— 


LIEBIG’S CHEMISTRY of AGRICULTURE 
and PHYSIOLOGY. Third edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

LIEBIG’S ANIMAL CHEMISTRY. 
edition, Svo. 9s. 6d. 

LIEBIG’S CHEMICAL LETTERS. F cap. 8vo. 
Series I. Relations to Commerce, &c. 4s. 6d. 
Series II. The Philosophical Principles aud 

General Laws of the Science. 

GREGORY'S OUTLINES of CHEMISTRY. 
Feap. 8vo. 12s. 

. Part I. (Inorganic Chemistry.) 

Part II. (Organic Chemistry.) 

TURNER'S CHEMISTRY. 
By Professors LIEBIG and GREGORY. 

PARNELL’'S APPLIED CHEMISTRY ; 
MANUFACTURES, ARTS, &c. Vols. 1,2. 8vo. 13s. each. 

PETZHOLDT’S LECTURES to FARMERS 
on AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. Small 8vo, 7s. 6¢. 

PLATTNER’S USE of the BLOWPIPE in 
the EXAMINATION of MINERALS, ORES, &. By Dr. 
MUSPRATT. 8yo. 10s, 6d. 

YOUNG’S LECTURES NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY and MECHANICS. A new edition. Edited by 
Professor KELLAND. Parts 1 to 3 are published, 2», 6d. each. 

LARDNER on the STEAM ENGINE, 
STEAM NAVIGATION, and RAILWAYS. Seyenth edition, 


8vo. 12s, 
23, U pper Gower-street. 


Second 


5s. 
wy 
is. 


Seventh edition. 
8vo. 1/. 8s, 


on 





HE 


| GUIDE 








| 


For | 


BOOK of COMMON 
IN Ato. Ww AC K LETTER, 

With the ancient MUSIC NOTATION suitable 

Desks and Altars, &c. a al. 15s. ; morocco, 44, 15 

with antique metal corners, &c. 6/. 6s, and upwards. 

London: J. Burns. _ Oxford : Parker. Cambridge : Warlters. 

ys E PRACTICAL CHRISTIAN’S 
LIBRARY ; a Series of very Cheap Publications, for general 

circulation. Uniformly done up in cloth lettered. 


LEARN to DIE .........sc02s cceseees [Surton] .. 0 

PRACTICE of DIVINE LOVE {Ken}... 

PRIVATE DEVOTIONS ...... . -L[SPINCKES 

PARABLE of the PILGRIM. ‘ -[Parrick].. 

The IMITATION of CHRIST . .[A Kenpis) 

MANUAL of PRAYER for the you NG[Key] 

GUIDE to the HOLY COMMUNION ..[Netson) . 

to the PE NITE _. -{isurruewaLt) 

(TAYLOR) . 

ISES [Horxeck) - 

DE ATH, Th DGME NT, HEAVEN,HELL| Br.Tayor} 

London: Burns. Oxford: Parker. Cambridge: Walters. 
Derby: Mozley. 


JURNS FIRESIDE “LIBRARY; 


a Series of Cheap Books for Popular Reading, suited for 
the Fireside, the | ending Library, the steamboat, or the Railway 
Carriage, elegantly printed and done up, with numerous Lllustra- 
tions. 


PRAYER, 


for Church 
is. The same, 


EVENINGS WITH THE OLD STORY 
CHOICE BALLADS and METRICAL 
Engravings) 
FRANK'S FIRST TRIP to the CONTINENT 
FABLES from LESSING and KRUMMACHER ° 
UNDINE: (with additional matter, and 4 Woodecuts) 
LIVES of ENGLISHMEN in PAST DAYS 
CHU - a S: their STRUCTURE, &c. familiarly ex- 
pla 
PE rr: R re HLE MIHL, 
6 Cuts).. 
THE SWEDES IN PRAGUE; 
Thirty Years’ War, by PICHLER 
QUENTIN MATSYS, by Ditto . 
THE EMPERORS PORTRAIT, and a TALE of 
GRUNWIESEL, by Haver 
THE CARAVAN, and other Tales, by Ditto 
SCOTTISH MINSTRELSY; choice specimens of 
Scottish Poetry and Song, (17 Engravings) 
PRASCA LOUPOULOFP, (from the French,) and 
other Tales 
German Ballads and Songs ; History of the French Revolution ; 
Grossis Romance, “Marco Visconti; Museus’ Popular Tales ; 
Life of Sir Thomas More, &c.; Schiller’s William Tell; Lives of 
celebrated Greeks ; and other volumes, are on the eve of publication. 
“We can ¢ onfidently recommend a small and cheap, but elegant, 
volt ume “Evi nings with the Gld Story Tellers’—a member of 
‘Burns’ Fireside Library, in which we find many excellent re- 
prints and adaptations, prepared with re markable taste, and even 
gance, notwithstanding their low price. Chumbers's Journal, 
A Series of neat reprints of the kind one likes to see scattered 
abou ~ us part of its daily furniture Tait s Magazine. 

“Bow sellers desirous of acting as nts for the Sale of this Popu- 
ar Series are requested to make ap; ti on as speedily as possible. 
London : James Burns, 17, Portman-street. 
GUIDE-BOOK TO THE LAKES. 

B ILACK’S PICTURESQUE GUIDE to the 

ENGLISH LAKES, including an Essay on the Grouocy of 
the District, by Joun Priuups, PRS G.L., Pro iG 
logy in King’s College, London. With a ‘minutely a 
by W. Hughes ; € harts of the Lakes, by Sidney Hall; 

Scenery, by various distinguished Artists ; and an am nple Itinerar. 
of all the Routes, with the Distances accur ate ly laid down, Secon 
idition, in a neat Pocket Volume. Price 

“This Guide to the Lakes has been complied upon the same ela- 
borate plan (as the Picturesque Tourist of Scotland,) governed by the 
same resolution to spare no cost or trouble to achieve a successful 
result. It needs no higher commendation. It is a Picturesque 
Guide in every sense—its descriptions are charmingly written—its 
intelligence is ample and minute—and its illustrations are admi- 
rable specimens of art.”—Al/as, 

Black’s Picturesque Tourist and Road-Book of 
England. 10s. 6d. 

Black’s Picturesque Tourist of Scotland. 8s. 6d. 


Black’s Road and Railway Travelling Map of 
England. 4s, 6d. 
Black’s Road and Railway 


Scotland. | &. 64 
A. & * Hack, Edinburgh ; and sold b: y all Booksellers. 
ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS. 
Incr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. bound, with 220 Diagrams engraved for the WE 
‘UCLID’S ELEMENTS of PLAN 
4 SnOMEr EY | with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX, and 
BUPPLEMENTARY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise. Adapted 
for the Use of Seheols or for Self- iostructicn 
y W. D. COOLEY, 
Author of the * suistory of Maritime or ‘inland Discovery,” 
The Negroland of the Arabs, &c. 

= Mr. Cooley seems almost to wish to contradict his own motto 
that‘ there is no royal road to Geometry,’ for following in the steps 
of Playfair, he has considerably diminished both the volume of the 
work, as well as the labour of the student. Prefixed to the Ele- 

ments are some remarks on the study of mathematics,as valuable 
for the elegance of their style as for the correctness of their rea- 
soning.” — Civil Engineer and Architect's Journal, 

“This is the best edition of the Rlements which has yet ap- 

red”—Atheneum—" which, for brevity, clearness, and discern- 
attention tothe wants of learners, co unot be easily surpassed.” 

Dublin University Magazine.—* The editor has done all that could 

be done to make Euclid easy to beginners. —m::e 

U ys with the * Elements,’ price 
OOLEY’S GEOMETRICA _ * PROPO- 
SITIONS DEMONSTRATED or,a Quoplement to Euclid: 
being a KEY to the Exercises appended to the * Elements,’ for the 
use of Teachers and private Students. U Ltt ards of 120 Propositions 
deduced from the First Six Books of Euclid, are illustrated in it by 


TELLERS. . 
TALEs, (10 


or the SUADOWLESS MAN, 


a Romance of the 


Travelling Map of 





new Diagrams. 

“ Will be found of considerable value as an aid to teachers ofthe 

Mathematics.”—New ae Magazine. 

cap. SVO. price le. 

OOLEY'’S FIG it RES of EU C LID; being the 
Diagrams illustrating the * Fler nents, "with the Enuneiations 

separately for Use in the Class-r 

Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria- Ia ee, London, 
yx Orders received by all Booksellers. 
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Messrs. LONGMAN and CO. have published the following NEW WORKS 
and NEW EDITIONS during the last TWELVE MONTHS :— 


ACTON’S(Eliza) MODERN COOK- 
ERY, in all its Branches, reduced to a system of 
Easy Practice. New Edition, Woodcuts. 7s. 6d. 
“ 4 book that is speedily fiading its way to every dresser 
in the kingdom.” — Morning Post. 

Adair’s (Rt. Hon. Sir R.) Memoir of the Negotia- 
tions for the Peace of the Dardanelleg in 1808—9, 2 vols. ..28s, 
Aikin’s (Dr.) Select Works of the British Poets. 

New Edition, with Supplement by Lucy Aikin 
Artisan Club's (The) Treatise on the Steam Engine 
Plates and Woodcuts. Monthly Nos. 1 to 14, each 
Beale’s (Anne) Vale of the Towey ; or, Sketches i in 
South Wales 0s, 6d. 
Bloomfield’s (Dr.) Greek and English Lexicon to 
the New Testament. 2nd Edition. . 6d, 
Bray’ 3s (Mrs.) Novels and Romances ‘eailective 
Edition, uniform with “The Standard Novels.”) 
1 THE WHITE HOuDS, ¢s, 3. THE PROTESTANT, 6s. 
2. DE FOIX, 6s, 4. FITZ OF FITZ-FORD, 6s. 
Budge’s (James) Practical Miner's Guide. 
Edition, enlarged. Portrait 
Bull's (Dr. Thomas) Maternal Management of Chit 
dren in Health and Disease. 2nd Edition. 
Collegian’s Guide (The) ; or, Recollections of Col. 
lege Days. By **** **#%%%, M.A. eee ee ]O, Gd. 
Cooley's (W. D.) New Collection of Voyages and 
Travels—‘ The World Surveyed in the XIXth Century.’ 
Vol. I. PROFESSOR F. PARROT’S ASCENT of MOUNT 
ARARAT. 8vo. Map by Arrowsmith and Woodcuts 
Costello’s (Miss L. 8.) Pictorial Tour—‘ The Falls, 
Lakes, and Mountains of North Wales.’ Plates, Map lis. 
Dahlmann’s ( Prof.) History of the English Revolu- 
tion. Translated by H. Evans Lloyd 10s, 6d, 
De Burtin’s Treatise on the Knowledge necessary 
to Amateurs of Pictures. By R. White. Plates 12s, 
De Strzelecki’s Physical Description of New South 
Wales and Van Diemen’s Land. Map, Plates 
Dunlop's History of Fiction. 3rd Edition. 
plete in One Volume 
Elliot’s (James) Treatise on Practical Geometry | 
and Mensuration. (Key, 69.) ......cccceeeeeeer cece ence cn ee eel 58. 
Englishman’s Greek Concordance of the New Tes- 


tament, 2nd Edition..........ccecccececcceeecccccecncscrcees 42s, | 


Lady Fitzroy’s Scriptural Conversations between 
Charles and his Mother ..........ccccsscocccsccercscsesed ds. 6d, 

Gertrude: a Tale. By the Author of ‘ Amy Bien 
bert.’ Edited by the Rev. W. Sewell, B.D. 2 vols. . 

Mrs. Grant's Letters from the Mountains. Gth ‘Bai. 
tion. Edited, with Notes and Additions, by her Son. 2 vols, 21s. 

Memoir and Correspondence of Mrs. Grant, of Lag- 
gan. Edited by her Son. 2nd Edition, 2 vols, Portrait. 31s, 6d. 

Gray and Mitchell's Ornithology —‘ The Geneve of 
Birds.’ Monthly Parts, 1 to 16, each . -. 10s, 6d, 

Hawes’s (Barbara) Tales of the North “American 


Tedinns, Fromtiepsece ....cccccccccecccccsscoscccsscoevcceces 


Haydon’s (B. R.) Lectures on Painting and Design 


Hoare’s (Clement) Improved Method of Planting 
and Managing the Koots of Grape Vines ................000 
Horsley’s (Bishop) Biblical Criticism, 2nd Ealition 

with new Additions. 2 vols. 
Howitt’s (R.) Impressions of Australia Felix... te 
Kennedy's (Dr. B. H.) Progressive Latin Grammar. 
LER RR A Ger 4s. 6d, 
Latham’s (Dr.) Lectures on Subjects connected with 
Clinical Medicine; comprising Diseases of the Heart. Vol. I. 8s. 
Lefevre’s (Sir George) Apology for the Nerves ..9s. 
Leslie's (C. R. ) Memoirs of John Constable. 2nd 
Edition. Wit ional Cor d Portraits, &c. ..21s, 
Lindsay’s Sir Coutts) Alfred. A Drama......4s. 
London Medical Gazette ; or, Journal of Practical 
Medicine. A New Series, under New Editors. Monthly Parts, 
I, June, 2s. 6d.; II. July, 2s.; IT. August, 2s. 6d, 
*y* Published every Friday Morning, price 6d, ; Stamped for post, 7d, 
Loudon’s (Mrs.) Lady’s Country Companion. Plate 
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| Vo.ume I., BEING 


THE ASCENT OF MOUNT 
ARARAT, 


(ACHIEVED FOR THE FIRST TIME,) 


By DR. FRIEDRICH PARROT, 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the U niversity of Dorpat, 
Russian Imperial Councillor of State, &c. &¢, 


With Map by ArrowsMiTH, and Woodcuts. 


) 

| *e* Each Volume will form, for the most part, a Work 

| complete in itself, and the whole Series will present an accu. 
rate and luminous Picture of all the known portions of the 
| Eart th. 


| 
; **Mr. Cooley, known to geographers as a most conscien- 
tious and correct elucidator of any subject he takes in hand, 
and whose late work on the ‘ Negroland of the Arabs’ hag 
specially stamped his reputation as one of the first autho- 
rities on African Geography, is now devoting his energies to 
the production of a ‘Collection of Voyages and Travels’ 
under the title of ‘The World Surveyed in the Nineteenth 
Century; or, the recent Narratives of Scientific and Exple- 
ratory Expeditions, chiefly undertaken by command of 
Foreign Governments; collected, translated, and, where 
necessary, abridged.’ When it is considered how very little 
is generally known here of the important explorations under- 
taken by foreign nations, since Humboldt first delighted and 
surprised the world by the brilliancy of his descriptions and 
the novelty of his observations, we cannot but hail the 
forthcoming work of Mr. Cooley as one of the highest in- 
terest; and I must express my sincere hope that an en- 
lightened public will duly appreciate the editor’s laborious 
undertaking.”"—From the Address of Rt. I. Murchison, Bx, 
President of the Royal Geographical Society, to the Anniver- 
sary Meeting of that Society (May 26, 1845). 





The interest attaching to the first ascent of Mount Ararat it 
acknowledged by all; nor will it be likely to be diminished by the 
partial fall of that mountain in 1840 (of which an account is 
given in the Appendix), when the very monastery, in which M 
Parrot had resided, and the ancient village of Arghuri, with the 
vineyards, traditionally believed to have been planted by Noah, 
were overwhelmed and totally destroyed by the ruins from above. 

The results of the late M. Parrot’s scientific investigations are 
given complete, but the figures and formule with which they wer 
accompanied have been, in accordance with the Editor's plan, re 
trenched, so that this part of the work is reduced to one-fourth of 
its original bulk. On the determination of one physico-geogr- 
phical problem of great importance—the relative level of the Cas 
pian Sea—M. Parrot exercised, by vbservation and discussion, the 
greatest influence. His Papers on this subject are therefore given 
at length ; anda short account of the definitive settlement of the 
question is added in the Appendix. 


Professor Parrot’s Journey to Ararat will be followed imme 
diately by Erman’s Travels through Siberia. On this traveller the 
President of the Royal Geographical Society, in his anniversary 
address last year, bestowed the following encomium :—“ If we I 
gard M. Adolph Erman as an astronomical geographer and ¢t 
plorer of distant lands, we must all admit that he stands in the 
very highest rank.” And in his Address, delivered in May las, 
again made honourable mention of him, in the following terms:— 
“Tn announcing to you with pleasure that the excellent work of 
your distinguished foreign member and medallist, Adolph Erma, 
is about to appear in English, I must not omit,” &. 





London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, AND LONGMAN. 


* “Such a work could not haye been intrysted toa better editor’ 
Athenaeum, Marv & 
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REVIEWS 


Memoir and Correspondence of George, Lord 
Lyttelton, from 1734 to1773. Compiled and 
Edited by Robert Phillimore, late Student of 
Christ Church. 2 vols. Ridgway. 

Such aman as the first Lord Lyttelton could 

not pass through life without attracting the 

notice of mankind. Of high birth, courteous 
in manners, fond of literature, with a highly 
cultivated taste, and by no means an indifferent 
speaker on the political questions which came 
before him, first in the Lower, and next in the 
Upper House of Parliament, he must, under any 
circumstances, have been regarded as one of the 
omaments of society. But certain adventitious 
advantages placed him far higher in the opinion 
of the world than he would have ever been with- 
out them. The friend of Pope, Fielding, Thom- 
son, Garrick and Beattie, (to at least three of 
whom he was a benefactor,) must have been 
thought to possess considerable literary merit, 
even if he had never taken up the pen. As the 
friend of the great Earl of Chatham, and in con- 
fidential intercourse with Frederic, Prince of 

Wales, he had more political influence than his 
ition as a member of the legislature, or even 

Ep spesches, could have claimed for him. As 
the familiar correspondent of Doddridge, he held 
the good will of the Dissenters; while he had 
obtained the respect of his own church by his 
‘Conversion of St. Paul,’ and his ‘ Dialogues of 
the Dead.’ His poems, and his ‘ Biography of 
Henry II.,’ also tended to establish his repu- 
tation, and consequently his influence. This 
union of advantages, extrinsic and intrinsic, (the 
former undoubtedly preponderating,) has been 
the lot of few men. At the same time, it had 
rendered the character of the subject more diffi- 
cultof apprehension. Men have been so dazzled 
by the artificial halo surrounding him, as to 
magnify him, we think, beyond his real dimen- 
sions. There can, however, be no doubt that, 
after all reasonable deductions for the accidents 
of his position, he had merit of his own enough 
tocommand the respect both of his own age and 
of posterity. 

In compiling and editing the two volumes 
before us, Mr. Phillimore has had one advantage 
denied to preceding biographers—that of an 
unrestrained access to the MSS. at Hagley. But 
itis nearly counterbalanced by another circum- 
stance—the friendly intimacy between him and 
the present lord. The admiration felt by the 
family for the first peer of the house has been 
naturally imparted to the biographer, who 
throughout evinces considerable anxiety to re- 
present his subject in the light most agreeable to 
the _— and most favourable to the pub- 
lic. We may with safety infer, that such docu- 
ments only have been used as were most likely 
© promote this two-fold object. Intimacy of 
the kind in question is always to be regretted. 
Biographers in general are sure to feel bias 
enough in favour of their subjects, without the 

gerous one derived from family friendship. 

According to Mr. Phillimore, Dr. Johnson’s 
criticism on Lyttelton’s person and character “is 
tinged with personal dislike.” In proof of it, 
Weare referred to some idle gossip of Malone 
about a rivalship between Johnson and the peer 

for the oe graces of a Miss Boothby.” But 
such stuff’ is not worth a moment's notice, any 
more than the allegation itself of personal dis- 

ke. As a Tory, he had probably no great 

Tespect for the political creed of the Whig 

nobleman ; but did this bias always prevent him 

from doing justice to other subjects—to Addison 

& Pope, for example? Political prejudice, 


therefore, cannot be fairly presumed; and the 
instance of personal jealousy to which we have 
alluded, in a man of seventy-two, is surely 
ridiculous. But Mr. Phillimore has a third 
shaft in his quiver against the impartiality of 
Johnson,—“ the refusal which his plan for writ- 
ing the life of Lord Lyttelton met with from the 
family.” If we are not greatly mistaken, the 
Doctor’s letter on the subject will prove anything 
rather than ill-will to the memory of the peer. 
It is addressed to Lord Westcote, the surviving 
brother of Lord Lyttelton :— 

“ My Lorp,—The course of my undertaking will 
nowrequire ashort life of your brother, Lord Lyttelton. 
My desire is to avoid offence, and to be totally out of 
danger. I take the liberty of proposing to your Lord- 
ship, that the historical account should be written 
under your direction by any friend you may be willing 
to employ, and I will only take upon myself to 
examine the poetry. Four pages like those of his 
work, or even half so much, will be sufficient. As 
the press is going on, it will be fit that I should know 
what you shall be pleased to determine. I am, my 
Lord, your Lordship’s most humble servant, 

“Sam. Jonnson.” 

“ Bolt Court, Fleet Street, July 27, 1780.” 


The offer was declined—for what reason, we 
can only conjecture. We happen to know that 
overtures to write a life of the peer have been 
declined by the family in our own day. Why 
were the offers of Johnson and another so treated, 
and the task at length devolved on Mr. Philli- 
more? Was it because there was a doubt 
whether the MSS. at Hagley would be used ac- 
cording to the desired mode by anybody so well 
as by the latter? Whatever the cause, we are 
convinced that nothing in the present work will 
either destroy or weaken the force of Johnson’s 
strictures. 

As the character of Lord Lyttelton is two- 
fold, political and literary, we shall contemplate 
him for a few moments in each point of view. 

Lyttelton entered the House of Commons in 
his twenty-fifth year, viz. in 1734, three years 
after the date assigned by Johnson. Though 
for some time he made no effort to shine in Par- 
liament, he zealously devoted himself to the 
party opposed to Walpole, partly by his pen, 
and still more by his intrigues. His contribu- 
tions to a political periodical,—Common Sense, 
and his ‘ Letters from a Persian in England to 
his Friend at Ispahan,’ prove that, whatever 
might be his moderation at a later period of his 
life, he was now inoculated with all the virulence 
of party rancour. In other respects, they are 
of no great value,—except, indeed, in the testi- 
mony they bear to the vices of the age. The 
present age may, for anything we know, be 
radically as corrupt, but it is certainly more 
decent. We no longer (or at least, very seldom) 
witness the unblushing profligacy, the avowed 
immorality of George the Second’s reign. But 
with all his sensitiveness to fashionable corrup- 
tions, was Lyttelton himself, at this period of life, 
much better? In some of his early writings, 
there is no want of obscenity; and he seems not 
to have blushed in penning the following lines 
on that monarch’s acknowledged mistress, Lady 
Suffolk :— 


Her wit and beauty for a court were made: 
Her truth and goodness fit her for a shade. 


For a shade, indeed, and a deep one, where 
no human eye could behold them, they did fit 
her ard ag An equal object of his atten- 
tions was Frederic, Prince of Wales, father of 
George III. Every vy 4°" of the En- 
glish crown seems to be the heir also of the 
opposition to Government,—no matter what 
political principles may have the ascendancy for 
the time being. Frederic was not merely _ 
litically hostile, but in every respect undutiful to 
his father. The consequence was, first indiffer- 





ence, then a deeply-rooted dislike between two 





whom a common interest should have cemented. 
Like many others, Lyttelton encouraged the 
Prince in his undutifulness. At first, indeed, he 
was hostile to the proposed augmentation of 
Frederic’s income from fifty to a hundred thou- 
sand per annum,—a —— severely denounced 
by the King, and affectedly disapproved by the 
Prince himself ; and he addressed a strong letter 
on the subject to his royal friend. One passage 
is worth extracting :— 

“Give me leave on this subject to remind your 
Royal Highness of what you said at Mr. Pope's, 
where you was heard with such emotions of joy and 
gratitude by all who were present. You said, you 
would gladly reduce yourself to live upon no more than 
three hundred pounds a year, if you could but hope 
to lessen the National Debt, the state of which you 
had set forth to us with so much knowledge, and so 
deep a sense of the mischiefs attending upon it. Will 
you now, Sir, unsay all this again, and yourself con- 
tribute to lay a heavier load on the nation ? will you 
suffer your name to be used by those ministers whose 
conduct you arraigned, and who will even dare to call 
themselves your servants, while they are oppressing 
that people whom you love, and increasing those 
burthens which you deplore ? God forbid this should 
happen.” 

This was late in the year 1735. Early in 
1737, at the instance of Frederic, an address 
was moved to the Crown, for the proposed in- 
crease, in both houses of Parliament: and Lyt- 
telton not merely voted, but spoke for the grant! 
The secret cause of this dishonesty became 
apparent in August, the same year, when he 
became secretary tothe Prince. His connexion 
with so heartless and so insincere a master, does 
his memory no credit. Of the whole family, 
indeed, the nation at large was heartily weary. 
With as much wit as truth it was remarked by 
Lord Chesterfield, that there was one infallible 
way of getting rid of the Pretender: ‘ Give 
Hanover to him, for the English will never again 
take a king from that country!’’ But any 
means of annoying Walpole were agreeable to 
Mr. Lyttelton. In 1742 he had the pleasure of 
seeing that minister forced to retire: but, to his 
mortification, he had no place in the administra- 
tion that followed. He might, however, con- 
gratulate himself that it was short-lived. In 
1744 he obtained the object of his ambition, 
being appointed a Lord of the Treasury in the 
ministry known by the name of “ the Broad- 
bottom Administration,” from its being a coali- 
tion of all parties, Whigs, Tories, and Jacobites. 
This ministry, which called forth the sarcasms 
of Johnson, and of all who perceived by what 
sacrifice of principle it was brought together, 
was formed of elements too discordant to act 
with much harmony. Acceptance of office 
injured his ambitious views in another respect, 
since it occasioned his dismissal from the Prince’s 
service, —under circumstances, too, of some 
indignity. This result might have been foreseen ; 
for Frederic would never continue on the list of 


his friends any servant of his father’s; and he 
was poutioddaaly wroth with one who, having 
espoused his quarrels with so much zeal, now 


went over to his enemies. For the next ten 
years Lyttelton was sometimes out, sometimes 
in office; but he certainly did not shine as a 
statesman. He had no business habits; he was 
not ready in debate ; his speeches were evidently 
studied, and he was therefore unprepared to 
meet the sallies of his opponents. But, on the 
other hand, he had a respectable fund of know- 
ledge; his morals were unblemished ; he had 
the support of some literary men; and his family 
connexions gave him infiuence with all parties, 
especially after two of his brothers had also seats 
in the house. We cannot, therefore, be much 
surprised that his support was deemed an object 
of importance, or that, in 1755, he should be 
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promoted to a higher post in the ministry. But 
surely nobody expected that he would become 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the post of all 
others for which he was least qualified. Not 
only was he —— of the dogged application 
necessary for it, but he was profoundly ignorant 
of arithmetic ; he could not understand the very 
figures which had been computed for him; nor 
could the respect entertained for his general 
talents prevent the ridicule attached to his 
position. In less than twelve months, he was 
compelled to retire; but he had consolation 
enough for this disappointment in being called 
to the Upper House as Baron Lyttelton, of 
Frankley, in the county of Worcester. Here 
ended his official life; and though he continued 
occasionally to speak on the leading topics of 
the day, he did so with far greater moderation 
than in his earlier years. He had probably 
learned enough of parties to be sickened with 
the name. 

The fierce struggles of men, at all times more 
anxious for their own advancement than for 
that of their country, are of far less interest than 
the calmer exercises of the pen. As a poet, 
Lyttelton soon entered on the public scene; 
and he sometimes inflicted on his friend Pope 
the pain of reading, and even of correcting, his 
verses. Thus it was with his four Eclogues, 
with which the patience of the Twickenham 
bard must have been sorely tried. ‘ The 


verses,’ says Johnson, ‘cant of shepherds and | 


flocks and crooks dressed with flowers ;’’ and 


nobody who reads them will be disposed to | 


But much | ‘ — 
| than one for the same passion ” 


question the justice of the censure. 
could not be expected from a youth of twenty- 


four, whose taste was not yet formed, but from | 


whom something better might be hoped as he 
advanced to experience. His political life, in- 
deed, was unfavourable to the realization of 


such hopes; yet his next production, ‘ Advice 
to Belinda,’ was a manifest improvement on 


his former efforts. It has more elegance, more 
vigour, and a greater knowledge of the world. 


But, after all, it is a poem which nobody will | 


read, unless it be somebody who, like ourselves, | "8 ! ‘ ; 
, | spirit of the returning year animate and cheer 


is compelled to do so before he can say one 
word in the way of praise or blame. His notions 
of poetry, indeed, seem to have been sufficiently 
singular, or he would never have ventured to 
compare the ‘ Leonidas’ of Glover with Milton. 
It was, to be sure, praised also by Fielding and 
by the elder Pitt; but all three were plainly 
influenced by the political tendency of the day 
—opposition to Sir Robert Walpole. This fact 
will also account for the poem so rapidly passing 
through no less than three editions. The critic 
became the patron of the poet, whom he intro- 
duced into the highest (we should be sorry to 
say the best) society in London. Far more 
honourable to his judgment was his advocacy of 
Thomson’s interests, which, from 1738 to the 
death of the poet, he continued with equal zeal 
and success. Without any previous acquaintance 
with him, he obtained for him a pension of 100/. 
per annum (no inconsiderable sum a century 
ago), and, on taking office under the Pelham 
ministry, the sinecure post of Surveyor-General 
of the Leeward Islands, with 300/. per annum. 
Hence we need not be surprised at the poet’s 
grateful mention of his benefactor in the ‘ Castle 
of Indolence,’ or at the affectionately familiar 
letters which he addressed to him, or at his fre- 
quent visits to Hagley. Nor was Lyttelton’s 
regard for the poet in any respect inferior ; and 
most pleasing it is to behold the confidential 
terms in which they stood to each other. The 
following letter, in reply to one from Lyttelton, 
requesting his friend to marry, is the last by 
Thomson in the collection before us, and was 
written only eight months before his untimely 
decease :— 








‘* Kew Lane, Deer. 14th, 1747. 

“Dear Sir,—I should have answered your kind 
and truly friendly letter some time ago. My not 
having answered it hitherto, proceeded from my 
giving it mature and deep consideration. I have 
considered it in all lights, and in all humours, by 
night and by day, even during these long evenings— 
that the result of my consideration is not such as you 
would wish. My judgment agrees with you,and you 
know I first impressed yours in her favour. She 
deserves a better than me, and has as many good and 
worthy qualities as any woman; nay to others, and 
I hope too men of taste, she had charming and 
piquant ones. But every man has a singular and 
uncontrollable imagination of his own. Now as I 
told you before, she does not pique mine. I wonder 
you should treat that objection so lightly, as you seem 
to do in your last. To strike one’s fancy is the same 
in love that charity is in religion. Though a woman 
has the form, and spoke like the Angels, though all 
divine gifts and graces were hers, yet without striking 
the fancy, she does nothing. I am too much advanced 
in life to venture to marry, without feeling myself 
invigorated and made as it were young again, with a 
great flame of imagination. But we shall discuss 


this matter more fully when I have the happiness of | 


seeing you at full leisure. What betwixt judgment 
and fancy, [I shall run equal risque of never entering 
into the holy state. In the meantime I wish to see 
you once more happy in it. Forgive me if I say, it 
would be an ungrateful frowardness to refuse the 
bounty of Providence, because you have been 
deprived of former enjoyments. If you cannot again 
love so exquisitely as you have done, so much the 
better, you do not then risque being so miserable. 
To say that one cannot love twice, is utterly un- 
philosophical, and give me leave to say, contrary to 
my own experience. Can there not be more objects 
If so, why cannot 
the passion be renewed when I find a new object. 
The flame of any love was never so strong yet as to 


| burn out the heart, so far from that, the powers of the 
| mind rather grow by exercise. 


The truth is, it is 
not a former passion that prevents a second. It is 
only the hardening of the heart from years and harsh 
untender business. If you could get so much master 
of your just grief, as to think of a second match, I 
may be tempted also to try tobe happy with you. I 
wish you joy of the Sun’s now turning his all-enliven- 
ing and beautiful face towards us. May the genial 


you and yet again make you happy! Than 
which nothing can give greater pleasure to your's, 
“ J. THomson.” 

Notwithstanding this language, it may be 
doubted whether the real cause of Thomson’s 
declining to marry the lady in question did not 
arise from his former attachment to ‘ Amanda,’ 
a Miss Young, who became the wife of Admiral 
Campbell. Little did the poet think that he was 
so near the end of his mortal pilgrimage,—a 
neglected cold caught on the Thames being the 
primary cause of his death, inAugust, 1748. 

As we must return to this work, we will here 
pause for a week. 





The Destination of the Pyramids of Egypt and 
Nubia. [De la Destination, §c.] By M. 
Fialin de Persigny. Paris, Paulin. 

A new theory of the object for which the Pyra- 

mids were erected, after the question has been 

discussed for more than two thousand years, 
cannot be expected to command immediate 
assent; the utmost that the author can hope for, 
is to establish such an amount of probability as 
will justify further inquiry and investigation. 
The theory of M. Persigny is, that they were 
structures designed to resist the encroachment 
of the sands of the desert; a theory not incon- 
sistent with the supposition of their being also 
religious edifices, for the whole mythology of 

Egypt is allegorical of the struggle between the 

fertilizing river and the desolating sand; and 

not necessarily in opposition to the fact of their 
being sepulchres, for those by whom they were 
erected might naturally wish to associate their 





names and memories with the gigantic structures 
of wisdom and benevolence. e do not inteng 
to pronounce any opinion on this theory ; oy, 
duty will be best performed by giving an outline 
of the arguments which the author has addy 
in its support, and indicating those which seem 
most to require confirmation. 

The first, and most weighty argument, is de. 
rived from the geographical position of the Pyra. 
mids, viewed in reference to the Valley of the 
Nile. Egypt may very fairly be regarded as 
great oasis, formed by the Valley of the Nile 
and protected by two chains of mountains, the 
Arabic chain on the east, and the Libyan on the 
west. But between the Arabian Desert which 
separates Egypt from the Red Sea, and the 
Libyan Desert which spreads deep into the re. 
cesses of Africa, there exists a very striking and 
marked difference. The firstis a mass of sterile 
rocks terminating in a scarped reef, and is called 
a desert simply from the absence of vegetation : 
whilst the second presents on all sides immense 
tracts of sand, which are often raised by the 
wind in waves like those of the ocean, and would 
long since have submerged the fertile valley of 
the Nile, but for the natural wall of protection 
formed by the Libyan mountains. Now this wall 
is not continuous; in the province of Gizeh we 
find the chain pierced through by two enormous 
valleys, forty leagues in length, and from three 
to four in breadth, which have from time imme. 
morial been covered with desolate sand ; though 
they offer indications of having been at some 
unknown period inhabited and cultivated. 

The first of these, and the most southern, is 
“the valley of the waterless river,” which 
some have believed to be the ancient bed of the 
Nile, but through which there is geological 
evidence that a branch of the river once 
flowed. The second is the valley of the na- 
tron lakes, which does not appear to have 
ever been irrigated. Now the question arises, 
how does it happen that the desolating sand, 
having gained these valleys, does not conquer 
the adjacent valley of Gizeh? M. de Persigny 
then states as a fact, that the Pyramids ar 
erected in groups, at the entrance of the gorges 
which debouch from desolated valleys into that 
which still retains its fertility. He adds several 
other particulars which we trust that travellers 
will more fully investigate, for M. de Persigny 
himself has never visited Egypt; he declares 
that there is geological evidence to show that 
“the valley of the waterless river,” was the first 
conquered by the desolating sand, and that there 
is architectural evidence to show that the pyra- 
mids erected at its gorges are much more ancient 
than those which guard the passes to the valley 
of the natron lakes. In procuring stone for the 
construction of the Pyramids, it is shown that 
the Egyptians in selecting quarries were more 
influenced by a care not to weaken the moun- 
tain barrier, rather than by considerations of 
convenience or abundant supply. This este 
blishes some connexion between the erection 
of the Pyramids, and the desolating sands, 
but not sufficient to justify any certain con- 
clusion. The cum hoc may be received, but the 
propter hoc remains to be demonstrated. 

The science of aerostatics has not been 9% 
thoroughly investigated as that of hydrostatics; 
and it is still a question not easy to solve, what 
effect will such a structure as a pyramid or any 
other edifice have on the motion and deposition 
of bodies like leaves or sand wafted by the wind? 
and secondly, is it possible to arrange groups 
pyramids or other buildings, so as to produce 
currents of dispersion, which would counteract 
the effect of the great current of accumulation 
coming down the valley? In fact, it is neces 
sary to prove that the Pyramids have any aere 
static action, and on this point the author has 
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not satisfactorily made out his case. ome 
dunes, peering, nearly the same form, though 
composed of shifting sand, are phenomena of no 
unfrequent occurrence. | But so far as our expe- 
rience has gone, pyramidal groups have had no 
connexion with their - It is not easy 
to conceive how the Egyptians could have first 
formed a notion of the efficacy of the Pyramids 
in checking the progress of the sand; the author 
abandons the theory of their having been led to 
it by any process of scientific analysis, but he 
supposes that they may have observed the effi- 
cacy of natural configurations similar to pyra- 
mids in checking the sand at certain localities 
in the two desolated valleys; but this assump- 
tion is gratuitous; there is no proof that any 
such configurations exist in the valleys ; there is 
no scientific proof derived from aerostatics that 
such configurations would have the supposed 
eflect; and consequently the whole support of 
the theory is derived from the fact, which itself 
is imperfectly established, that if the Pyramids 
were designed to check the sand, they would be 
found in the precise localities which they are 
known to occupy. 

We have now set forth this theory, which 
deserves some attention: the facts adduced in 
its support are of easy verification, and we trust 
that some of the many visitors to Egypt will 
subject them to a rigid scrutiny. 





Alfred,a Drama. By Sir Coutts Lindsay, Bart. 

Longman & Co. 
Tuis poem, in the dramatic form, is modestly 
divided by the author into three acts, though 
naturally dividing itself into five. On ordinary 
occasions we should not have noticed such a 
circumstance, but we think that we have detected 
sufficient merit in the poem to entitle it to a 
higher “wn than that which it claims. While 
few perhaps would be inclined to assert that it 
is a great work, none, we think, will deny that 
itisa good one. So many are the aspirants in 
dramatic composition, and so few are entitled 
to become candidates at all—so much is said in 
favour of the cause of the modern drama, and so 
little done in its support—that we are disposed 
to welcome a specimen of dramatic writing, of 
which something can be written in praise and 
little in disparagement. 

The drama is partly mythological and partly 
historical. The poet has employed fairy ma- 
chinery, and by its means has imparted a certain 


charm to his work, which, however, brings it | 


into comparison with some of Shakspeare’s most 
delicate creations. It must, of course, suffer 
greatly by the contrast, but to endure it at all 
is an achievement of no little mark. Not to 
subject it to the injustice of such comparison, 
but to dispose at once of an error in its method, 
we have been induced to give precedence to this 
remark, 
_ The error to which we allude is the use made 
in this poem of the supernatural without due 
Preparation. The piece opens with forest sports, 
which are soon interrupted by a sudden attack 
of the Danes, who then retire, leaving the 
wounded on the scene. Then fades the light 
and rises the moon—distant music is heard— 
and, otherwise unannounced, the fairy train 
approaches. There should have been, according 
to the rules of dramatic art, expectation excited 
of their appearance in the previous dialogue, or, 
4 in Macbeth, the supernatural agents should 
have geen the drama, so that the key-note 
might have been struck at once, and the mind 
dave received from the beginning the tone which 
itwas intended to maintain in the process and 
sequel of the argument. Some sort of fairy 
prologue is therefore desirable to the drama of 
’ that when the supernatural beings 


| 


| 


begin to act, they may find in the reader a faith 
already created, and apt to appreciate their 
peculiar agency and interference. Touching the 
character of these mysterious beings themselves, 
Sir Coutts Lindsay has been less poetical and 
more religious than Shakspeare. His Fairy 
Queen and Elf King are fallen spirits, splenetic 
though not malignant, incapable of salvation, 
and envying the mortals who are inheritors of 
redemption. He chooses for the period of their 
action about the time of the Hallowe’en, when, 
according to the superstition, “ spirits do stir 
and wander o’er the earth’’—when fear is that 
traveller may meet night-hag roaming abroad, 
and great is the peril of such encounter— 


—— for at the end 
Of each seven years they pay a tine to hell. 


And if the “ grisly crew’’ be crossed in their 
transit, they may perchance take the liberty of 
“paying their debt” with the soul of the offender. 
Such a scape-goat they are now provided with, 
in the person of one Ulf, who has been left by 
the Danes wounded and insensible in the forest; 
and him, after some altercation, they convey to 
the caverns of the Elf King, that he may be had 
in readiness by “next full moon’s eve” for the 
appointed substitute. The reader will doubtless 
like to learn with what degree of delicacy and 
fancy our poet hits off the gossip of these aerial 


, shadows— 


Ist Fairy.—What bloody work is this? our revels spoiled ! 
Where is our Queen ? 

2nd Fairy.—Uush ! she is grieving sore ; 
For she beholds the delicate soft green 

Of her dear circlets stained with clotted gore ; 
The King, he gnaws his thumbs for very spleen— 

But here they come, so 1 wili say no more. 

Enter Elf King and Fairy Queen, with their Trains. 

Elf King.—Come hither, Elf. 

E I wait your highness’ pleasure. 

Elf King.—My blood is turned to gall—Hist ! in thine ear. 

[ They whisper. 

What frail insects have we 





2nd Fairy.—Poor mortals! 
here! 
Fairy Queen.—Mere bubbles are they from the foam of 
Time, 
Wafted along by every breath that blows, 
Bright as the rainbow in their day’s first prime, 
But dark when it is drawing to a close ; 
Like the chamelion, not a hue that’s there 
But varies with a thought while chance turns on,— 
They for the scanty goods of Fortune’s fair 
Ilurtle each other, burst—and they are gone. 
lst Fairy.—There is a heaven for them! 
Fairy Queen.—Speak not of that ! 
2nd Fairy.—Look here! this crone is dead—the babe but 
sleeps, 
Still through his half-oped eye life’s spirit peeps. 
Fairy Queen.—Call it not death! the drowsy fall of time 
Has lulled these beings into deep repose— 
This, like a mossy rose in spring’s first prime, 
That, like a withered leaf in autumn’s close ; 








Old age and childhood, innocence and crime ! 
—Here, Crystal! take this infant to my bower— 
Nature has christened him with bright dew-drops, 
And his pure orbs are like the violet’s flower, 
Whose closed eye a liquid pearl o’ertops ; 
Take him and bear him thither. 
Crystal.—1 obey. 
Elf King.—Who flies unbid from hence? Stay, spirit, stay ! 
Why go you hence without consent of me? 
Crustal.—The Queen commanded—I am not to blame. 
Elf King.—Uow now! why did you so? 
Fairy Queen.—Am I not free? 
Elf King.—And is thy memory so poor and lame ? 
What is next full moon’s eve ? 
Fairy Queen.—Why, let me see— 
Yon blessed star, | do remember well, 
Full seven years since enlightened yonder sky 
Where now it burns, yet I can hardly tell 
To the just day,—Ah me! 
Elf King \whispers).—The tine of Hell! 
{ Fatries and Elves shriek wildly, and crouch on 
the ground. 
Fairy Queen.—Why tell me so? why bring such grief to 
mind ? 
Forgetfulness is bliss when memories pain. 
Oh night of shame and sorrow! 
Elf King.—Take and bind 
This infant’s soul, and with it haste amain— 
Fairy Queen.—I1 will oppose you—stop ! it shall not be, 
* * * * 


A fairy from my train paid Hell's last fine ; 
*Tis your turn now. 
Elf King.—Indeed ! well, we shall see ! 
lst Elf.—Hist! this bold form is living, for it moves! 
[Pointing to UY. 
Elf King.—’Tis so; it breathes—my luck is on the rise,— 
Keep then the child, my queen! this soul I claim; 
Kiss me, my dearest! this at least is mine— 


I hate to make thee grieve. [ Kisses her. 





Fairy Queen.—That is not true. 

Elf King.—1 love thee dearly. 

Fairy Queen.—Oh then, my lord! 

By all the sweetest joys that we have known— 
By our young love, when first you met with me 
Along the sedgy banks of Tigris’ stream, 

(For I was then a spirit of its waves,) 

Where you did stray by me o’er mirrored stars, 
Whispering love-verses to my willing ear ; 
—Or by our nuptial joys in Fairy-land, 

Where then the Syrens sang old songs of love 
All Nature in the jubilee did join ; 

The breezes murmured to the music wild, 

The streamlets gurgled to the potent song, 

The planets, circling in their mystic dance, 
Answered, 

Whilst ever and anon the measured sea 
Roared on the yellow shores—such ecstacy 
Could not continue long; it passed away! 
Husband turn not thy back upon my suit! 

After awhile, Mayflower, one of the Queen’s 
attendants, is commanded to visit, in the sem- 
blance of a vision, the sleep of a fair maiden, 
the lover of Ulf, and instruct her how 

the mortal has been seized by fays, 
And how on full moon’s eve he'll ride the wold. 
The maiden’s name is Alice; and she has been 
carried off by a fierce Dane called Ubbo, her 
life having been spared in consideration of her 
beauty—she is indeed the first he was ever 
known to spare. The character of this chief, 
ferocious whether in love or war, is skilfully 
sketched. The capture of the maiden being 
reported to Alfred, the energies of the king are 
instantly called into action. It is then that he 
resolves on visiting the Danish camp in the 
disguise of a harper. 

We are next introduced to the Danish camp, 
where we again find the warlike Ubbo, some- 
what melancholy and mentally absent—for his 
thoughts are on his fair captive—and thence he 
becomes the butt of his reckless companions, 
Afterwards, we have a powerful scene between 
him and Alice—to whom his savage love resem- 
bles madness. Awed, however, by her inno- 
nence, he respects her person; but terminates 
the struggle with which his heart is torn, by 
proposing to sacrifice her to Odin :— 

List, oh God! 
I offer thee the dearest thing I have, 
And what I give thee must be wrenched away 
From where my heart is set—she is entwined 
And plaited to its roots. 


The conception of this scene is fine, and the 
execution, though too sketchy, both true and 
effective. The character of Guthrum, the Danish 
king, is equally good; it is royal, brave and 
generous. Recognizing Alfred, in his disguise 
of harper, he disdains to take advantage of his 
position, and on his departure affords him pro- 
tection. His queen Eduna, also, is for a Dane, 
a gentle woman, full of dreamy fancies, merci- 
fully disposed, loving and well beloved. She 
would, but cannot, save poor Alice—so, indeed, 
would Ubbo, whose conduct, after having pro- 
posed the offering, is strange and oninlia 
choleric and inconsistent. All, however, is vain, 
—the sacrifice must proceed—the hymns are 
sung—the victim consecrated—Ubbo himself is 
about to inflict the fatal stroke, when the Saxons 
break in on the ceremonies, drive the Danes 
before them, and deliver the maiden ;—who is 
immediately placed under the care of the her- 
mit Dunstan. To him she tells her dream about 
the fairies and the soul of Ulf; adding that if 
she stood at midnight upon the wold, and crossed 
their path, she might deliver him. To this the 
hermit consents, and provides her with a cross, 
* part of the true tree,” as having ‘“ power to 
scare the evil brood.” He then leads her to the 
spot and departs, but seems to re-appear almostin- 
stantly, Itis, however, a spectre hooded like him, 
which soon, amidst shouts of Eldrich laughter, 
throws off its disguise—but Alice commends her- 
self to Heaven, and though warlocks and witches 
crowd the scene, and the night-hag rushes by, 
still retains her faith and confidence. At length, 
however, comes the climax—she’s almost lost, 
but a sudden inspiration saves her ;—~ 
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Alice.—My lips but murmur, whilst my heart prays not ; 
I cannot drag my eye from those weird things— 
God help me! 
lst Witch.—Ah! who spoke that name ? 
2nd Witch.—Give me yon rod 
Of serpents entwined,— 
"Tis potent to bind 
The conscience in slumber, 
And to fetter the mind 
By magical number. 
lst Witch.—’Twas under those trees 
I heard the voice sound; 
"Tis a maid on her knees— 
She is gazing around. 
3rd Witch.—I begin to feel sick, 
And my pulses beat quick ; 
When pure things are nigh 
I must shudder and fly. 
[Evit. 
Epirits, Witches, §c. rush forwards, and dance in a ring 
round Alice, singing— 

Dance round her, all thronging, 

’T will give her a longing 

To mix in our revels— 

Halloo! join us, ye devils! 

Sing along! 
Swing along! 

Join in the song! 

With words wildly dancing 

Her spirit entrancing, 

All her soul stealing 

Till her heart loses feeling. 
Alice.—Oh! my brain is a-reeling ! 
Chorus.—Thy heart loses feeling. 
Alice.—Oh ! I grow mad— 
Chorus.—Be merry and glad! 

Like spiders we're weaving, 

Thy senses deceiving. ; 
Alice-—Ah! the ground is all heaving ! 

—Ye seem all right merry— 
Chorus.—Yes; very, oh very! 
Alice.—My fear is fast going— 
Chorus.—Thy pleasure is growing. 
Alice —I must join in your throng— 
Chorus.—Yes, yes! come along, 

And take up the song— 

Our wild notes prolong— 
Alice.—Your wild notes prolong— 
Chorus.—Here ! take thou the rod— 
Alice,—Have mercy, oh God! 
Chorus.—Our charm is broke, 

And ends in smoke! 

Away! away! whirr! 

[ Disappear, shricking and laughing. 

At this moment the Fairies ride past — Alice draws out her 
Cross —the Spirits fly in all directions—she rushes for- 
wards and seizes Ulf, exclaiming— 

Ulf! Ulf! thy soul is saved—oh God, be thanked! 

Concerning the plot we have nothing more to 
add than that the Danish king, being made cap- 
tive, is converted to Christianity by a vision— 
while the fierce Ubbo retains his old creed to the 
last, and, by way of accusing hisrecreant monarch, 
stabs himself to the heart, exclaiming “ Odin, I 
come!—I die laughing!” 

In conclusion, we must remark, that while the 
general style and texture of the poem indicates 
a power in the author likely to succeed in dra- 
matic dialogue, yet there is nothing by which 
we can measure his skill and capacity in sustain- 
ing ascene of prolonged and complicated interest: 
graceful and elegant as is the diction of this 
performance, we perceive, for the most part, 
simple elements only, and have yet to wait for 
their subtle combination in some more elaborate 
exercise of the author's inventive powers. It is 
not enough that the mind should throw off a few 
fancies, with facility and grace—there must be a 
gathering and a treasuring up of experiences and 
imaginations, and an arrangement of them in 
complicated and opposite passions and interests, 
together with the manifest predominance of 
genius both philosophical and poetical, to har- 
monize the conflicting and heterogeneous, and 
bring the utmost amount of variety into the unity 
of a preordained purpose. Until this is accom- 
plished we may recognize an instinct for drama- 
tic poetizing—but not the dramatic poet. 





The Archeological Journal. No. VI. Oxford, 
Parker. 


Tuts is, on the whole, a good number. The 

apers are agreeably written, and on subjects of 
interest or importance; the illustrations numer- 
ous, and the Journal, at half-a-crown, cheap 
almost beyond example. Mr. Way contributes 


of a series of “‘ Notices of Ancient Ornaments, 
Vestments, and Appliances of Sacred Use”; Mr. 
Thoms a paper on a passage in Chaucer which 
would appear to have puzzled Tyrwhitt and to 
have escaped the observation of Douce; Mr. 
Du Noyer, a notice of the four cross-legged 
monumental effigies at Cashel, in Tipperary, 
hitherto overlooked by antiquaries in general, 
but interesting from the circumstance that three 
of the cross-legged figures are females; Mr. 
Turner, a sketch of the economy of the dining- 
table during the interval between the Conquest 
and the sixteenth century—the first of a series 
of papers on the ‘ Usages of Domestic Life in 
the Middle Ages”; and Mr. Way, an elaborate 
paper on Enamel. 

One of the most interesting relics of enamelled 
art which exist in England is the gold ring of 
Ethelwulf, King of Wessex, father of Alfred 
the Great, now in the Medal Room at the British 
Museum. ‘Some persons,” says Mr. Way, 
“have been disposed to regard this ornament as 
of foreign workmanship ; there is, however, no 
appearance in the details of ornament which 
would cause a doubt of its having been the work 
of a Saxon artificer.”” The generally received 
opinion has been, that all the old enamels dis- 
covered in this country were of Eastern work- 
manship, brought from the Continent by way of 
Rome, or by a more direct intercourse with the 
East. Mr. Way is of this opinion, and, we think, 
with reason. In design they are, one and all, 
decidedly Byzantine. 

There is no relic better known to the English 
antiquary than the Alfred Jewel, in the Ashmo- 
lean Museum, at Oxford. We shall, therefore, 
pass over the history of the jewel, to transcribe 
what Mr. Way has to say on the art of the arti- 
ficer :— 

“The workmanship is very. curious: the design 
was first traced out in filigree, attached to the face of 
the plate of gold; the intervening spaces were then 
filled up with vitreous pastes of different colours, so 
that at first sight the work appears to resemble a 
mosaic, but there can be little doubt that the colours 
were fixed upon the plate by fusion. The ground is 
of rich blue, coloured probably by means of cobalt; 
the face and arms are white, slightly shaded ; the 
portions which in the woodcut are shaded diagonally 
are of a pale translucent green, and those which are 
hatched with perpendicular lines are of reddish 
brown, The vitreous pastes in this instance are 
semi-transparent and of a crystalline crackly appear- 
ance, resembling some specimens of quartz. The 
rarity and great value of works of this description 
‘render it impracticable to ascertain by analysis the 
precise nature of this kind of enamel, applied in all 
known examples to gold alone, and evidently differ- 
ing in composition from enamels of more common 
occurrence executed upon copper.” 


Ladies have learnt, of late, to appreciate the 
beauties of the Limoges enamels :— 

* About the year 1276 the enamelled work of 
Limoges was so highly in repute in England that an 
artist of that city, Magister Johannes Limovicensis, was 
employed to construct the tomb and recumbent effigy 


of Walter de Merton, Bishop of Rochester. The 
monument was despoiled of the enamelled metal at 
the Reformation, but the accounts of the executors 
amongst Anthony Wood’s MSS. supply the items of 
expenses incurred in sending a messenger to Limoges, 
and conveying the tomb, accompanied by Master 
John, from thence to Rochester. The only enamelled 
effigy now existing in England is the figure of Wil- 
liam de Valence, in Westminster Abbey; he died 
A.D. 1296, and there can be no doubt that this highly 
curious portraiture, if not the work of Master John, 
who might have been employed in consequence of 
the previous display of his skill at Rochester, was 
produced by an artist of Limoges.” 


The crosier of William of Wykeham, in the 
Chapel of New College, Oxford, is well and 
widely known; few people, however, are aware 





a short and sensible paper on the Pax, the first 


curious jewelled ornaments and remains of the 
mitra preciosa of their distinguished founder :— 

“The ground-work was of silken tissue cl : 
set with seed-pearls, and upon this were attached at 
intervals plates of silver-gilt, set with gems and pearl 
as likewise bands formed of jewelled ornaments my 
ternating with small enamelled plates of silver of 
beautiful colouring, representing animals and 
tesques. These bands, which measure in width six 
tenths of an inch, are formed in separate pieces of 
the same breadth, curiously hinged together in order 
to give perfect pliability to the whole. There are 
also considerable remains of the beautiful crocketed 
crest, chased in silver gilt, and the jewelled extremities 
of the pendants or infule are likewise preserved, The 
most interesting of these curious fragments is an 
crowned, being tlte monogram of the blessed Virgin 
set with gems and partially enamelled, with the sub, 
ject of the Annunciation introduced into the open 
parts of the letter. ‘This ornament, of which a repre. 
sentation is here given, appears to have occupied a 
central and principal position on the mitre; but it 
has been considered by some persons as having 
formed the decoration of a morse, or kind of brooch 
used asa fastening of the cope in front upon the 
breast. The dimensions, however (2 in. by 24 in) 
seem to indicate that it was more suited to serve as 
an ornament of the mitre, and no morse is mentioned 
in the founder's will. It is much to be regretted 
that these rich fragments should not be re-arranged 
so as to display the original beauty of this unique 
example of the goldsmith’s art during the fourteenth 
century. It would be no difficult task, by comparison 
with examples afforded by episcopal effigies preserved 
in England, such as those of Archbishop Stratford at 
Canterbury (1333-1348) and Abbot William de Col. 
chester in Westminster Abbey, to re-construct in its 
pristine richness the mitre of William of Wykeham, 
* * The collection of relics preserved at New Col- 
lege comprises, besides those which have been no- 
ticed, part of a mitre formed of simple tissue, em- 
broidered with the monogram fHt; a knit glove, 
curiously ornamented, and supposed to have been 
part of the founder's pontificalia ; an episcopal ring, 
and a silver pax.” 

The Pax, of which there is a woodcut in the 
present number, was fabricated, Mr. Way tells 
us, about the reign of Henry VI., or perhaps 
rather later in the fifteenth century. The sub 
ject is the Crucifixion, with the Virgin Mary 
and St. John by the cross, and an ornamental 
border, with the ragged staff of the Dudleys at 
the sides. 

The Proceedings of the Central Committee 
contain the communications and suggestions of 
a variety of correspondents—some trivial in the 
extreme, others of importance. It would be 
unwise indeed, on the part of the committee, to 
discountenance the communications of corte- 
spondents in general, but wise hereafter, on their 
part, not to encumber their rinted proceedings 
with the discovery of a third brass Constantine, 
in indifferent condition—a coin you may buy in 
a decent state of preservation for three-pence at 
the utmost. The MS. Minute-book of the Ar 
sociation may contain as much of this kind of 
information as the assistant-secretary can wel 
cram into it; but the published proceedings 
should record matters of importance only. Nor 
should we be disposed to find fault with two 
pages of a Report from the Central Committee 
once a quarter, just to tell us how far they have 
been able to carry out, in any one instance, the 
praiseworthy object of the Association — the 
preservation of ancient monuments and works 
of art. A correspondent, in the present number 
of the Journal, directs the attention of the com 
mittee to the injurious system pursued with 
brasses “which have become detached from 
sepulchral slabs, by refixing them in the ma 
trixes with iron nails.’ Nor is the suggestion 
undeserving general attention; coming, 4 | 
does, from the Professor of Chemistry at St. 
Thomas’s Hospital. ‘“ Mr. Taylor suggested, 





that the dignitaries of the college possess the 


that in refixing brasses, brass-headed flush nails 
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should be used, or that the iron should be 
soldered to the back of the brass, in case it were 
pbjectionable to drill a hole through the latter.” 
The committee are perhaps content with the 
exposure of the practice, and the publication of 
the suggestion in the pages of their proceedings. 
Perhaps they have done more. We should have 
been glad, however, to have learnt all that had 
actually been done. The evil and the cure 
should have heen sent by letter, it appears to 
us, to every resident rector or vicar throughout 
the kingdom. 

We cannot too strenuously condemn the 
system pursued by vicars and churchwardens, 
and exposed in the proceedings of this com- 


mittee, of advertising for heirs and descendants 
to restore monuments fast falling to decay, or 
they will be taken down at the expiration of a 


month after the notice has been given. There 
is a monument in Westminster Abbey that 
really seems to demand immediate reparation. 
We allude to Mr. Brigham’s monument to old 
Geoffrey Chaucer. Fancy an advertisement in 
the Times or the Atheneum, from the Dean and 
Chapter of Westminster, calling on the heirs of 
Dan Chaucer to restore the monument in Poets’ 
Corner, or it will be taken down within two 
months, or a month, of this date. We can 
fancy a Vandal vicar doing this, and can fancy 
the public indignation at the announcement ; 
but Chaucer has no heirs, though Spenser af- 
fected to be called his son; and there are poets 
who would gladly claim an alliance with him. 
Anne Dorset, Pembroke and Montgomery, put 
up a monument in Devonshire to her tutor, 
Daniel. We can fancy Mr. Daniel’s monument 
very much out of repair, and an advertisement, 
too, in Woolmer’s Gazette, calling on the 
heirs of Samuel Daniel, Esq. to restore the mo- 
nument, with the usual stipulation as to time, or 
it will be taken down at the expiration of that 
period. We can fancy such an advertisement 
appearing, and its being altogether overlooked 
till it was too late to put in a word on behalf of 
Samuel Daniel, Esq.—as the well-languaged 
Daniel —the author of the finest epistles in 
English verse—the friend of Spenser, Drayton, 
and (for what we know) of Shakspeare himself. 
Monuments, it is true, should not be allowed to 
crumble into dust, or threaten the heads of a 
sleeping congregation ; but the system is a bad 
one, and the time allowed short beyond example. 

Here we must conclude; but not without an 
allusion to a passage in Mr. Turner's ‘ Dining 
Table.’ Henry ILI. he tells us, previous to the 
Christmas Feast at Winchester, in 1219, took 
care to order “ five hundred ells of linen for 
table-cloths.”” How much mahogany five hun- 
dred ells of linen will cover, we shall not stay 
to determine at this time ; but leave the calcu- 
lation to the Local Committee of the Archzeolo- 
gical Association, ‘previous to the Feast at 
Winchester,” in September, 1845. 





Anarakocha ; ou, Vocabulaire d’ Amarasinha, 
publié en Sanserit, avee une Traduction 
Frangaise, des Notes, un Index et des Vocabu- 
laires, Par A. Loiseleur Deslongehamps. 
Seconde Partie. Paris, Duprat. 

Tuosz who take an interest in Sanscrit litera- 
ture will see with pleasure that the second part 
of the ‘Amarakosha’ has at last made its appear- 
ance. It contains the Index and the Sanscrit 
aid French Vocabularies to that important 
lexicographical work, the publication of which 
itslearned editor has survived but a few days. 

e value which every Sanscrit scholar 
attaches to the ‘ Amarakosha’ renders a detailed 
account of the work superfluous, its merits have 
ong been acknowledged; to lay them before 
the uninitiated would be an useless and ungrate- 

task; and nothing remains but to lament 


that the man who has bestowed on Indian liter- 
ature this judicious and well-timed edition of a 
standard work, should have been called away 
frem his friends and his labours in the prime 
of his manhood and the dawn of his fame. 

Auguste Louis Armand Loiseleur Deslong- 
champs was born at Paris, on the 14th of August 
1805. Destined to the medical profession, in 
which his bereaved father enjoys a high reputa- 
tion, he passed the earlier part of his academical 
career in the study of botany and the other 
branches of Natural Philosophy, subservient to 
the science of Medicine. He soon, however, 
turned his attention to the Oriental languages. 
He learnt Persian and Arabic, and in 1825 he 
began to read Sanscrit with the late De Chézy. 
As early as 1830, a new edition of ‘ The Laws of 
Manu’ appeared at Paris under his superinten- 
dence, accompanied by a judicious selection of 
notes. In 1833, he published the French trans- 
lation of the Code, which he elucidated to the 
general reader by annotations of considerable 
value. In the meantime, viz. in 1832, he ob- 
tained an appointment in the Manuscript De- 
partment of the Bibliothéque du Roi, where his 
services proved as valuable as they were well 
appreciated, and his remarkable talents pro- 
cured him as many admirers as he gained 
friends by his amiable temper. The work which 
he next published is conspicuous among others 
of the same kind for the extent of research and 
erudition it displays; indeed, the ‘ Essai sur les 
Fables Indiennes et sur leur Introduction en 
Europe,’ which appeared in 1838, fully estab- 
lished the reputation of its author. This was 
followed by a new edition of Galland’s transla- 
tion of the ‘ Thousand and One Nights,’ to which 
he added numerous notes, and appended the 
Contes Tures, translated by Pétis de la Croix. 
The last labour to which he devoted his ener- 
gies was the revision of the text and a French 
translation of the ‘ Amarakosha,’ the first part 
of which appeared in the last days of December 
1839. On the 9th of January 1840 he breathed 
his last. He died of consumption. 

This notice of his life is extracted from his 
minute biography by M. Dubeux, which ac- 
companies the volume before us, and to which 
the portrait of the deceased is a welcome addi- 
tion. There is also an advertisement of his 
father concerning the delay in the publication 
of the second part, for which he states we are 
indebted to the indefatigable industry of the 
well-known translator of the ‘ Harivansa,’ M. 


Langlois. 





Memoirs of the Lady Hester Stanhope, as re- 
lated by herself, in Conversations with her 
Physician, comprising her Opinions and Anec- 
dotes of some of the most remarkable Persons 
of her time. 

[Concluding Notice.]} 

Ix resuming the Oriental portion of these 
‘ Memoirs,’ we find ourselves re-engaged in 
the topic of Lady Hester Stanhope’s religious 
opinions,—and, in particular, those relative to 
the Second Advent; and her prophecy, that it 
would be preceded by the overthrow of most of 
the kingdoms of Christendom,—which work, as 
she believed, was even already begun. The po- 
litical knowledge which she had gained under 
Mr. Pitt was made subservient to this notion, 
and she received with “feverish greediness all 
reports of insurrections, revolts, and political 
changes,”’ as corroborations. Her servants, of 
course, were interested in supplying excitement 
to her diseased imagination :— 

* Almost all such travellers as came to see her, and 
who have in their published books spoken of her, 
mention the two favourite mares, which she kept in 
expectation of the coming of the Mahedi, and which 
she never suffered any person to mount. They were 





called Liila and Lulu, Liila was exceedingly hol- 





low-backed, being born saddled, as Lady Hester used 
to say, and with a double backbone: she was chest- 
nut, and Luluagray. They were both thoroughbred : 
they had each a groom, and were taken the greatest 
care of. The green plat of ground on the east side 
of the house-wall was set apart entirely for exercising 
them twice a day; and round this the grooms, with 
longes, were made to run them until they were well 
warmed. This spot was sacred ; and, whilst they 
were at exercise, nobody, neither servant nor villager, 
was allowed to cross it, or to stand still to look at 
them, under the penalty of being dismissed her ser- 
vice. Such an order, from its nature, would neces- 
sarily be violated very often, but unknown to Lady 
Hester ; for, as she never went out of her house, and 
could not overlook that side of it, a tacit understand- 
ing among the people made them true to their own 
secrets: but, from time to time, accident, or the 
unguarded disclosures of some of the maids, made 
her aware that her orders had been slighted, and then 
her anger exceeded all bounds. Few were the tra- 
vellers who were admitted to see these mares in their 
stable ; and never was the permission granted, until 
it had been ascertained that their star would not be 
baneful to them. Horses, in Syria, for about seven 
months in the year, are tethered out of doors, where 
they are fed and littered down. It was under a shed, 
covered with thatch, shut in at the two sides by a 
treillage, with three parterres of flowers and shrubs 
behind them, that these two beautiful animals stood. 
Every morning, in the summer, the grooms washed 
their tails, legs, and manes in soap and water, 
and watered the ground beneath their feet, to keep 
them cool; but, during the winter months, they were 
stalled in their stables, and warm felts covered their 
delicate limbs. Apis, in his most glorious days, and 
surrounded by his priesthood, could not have been 
better attended to. Lady Hester Stanhope one day 
assured me that, when her pecuniary difficulties 
pressed hardest upon her, had it not been for the 
sake of those two creatures, she would have given 
up her house and everything to her creditors, sold 
her pension to pay them, and have quitted the coun- 
try: but she resolved to wait for the consummation 
of events on theiraccount. * Ah, doctor,’ said she, 
*I recollect, when I was at Rome, seeing, in a beau- 
tiful bas-relief, that very mare, with her hollow back 
made like a saddle. Two Englishmen were standing 
by, and were criticising the very same thing that 
caught my attention. “ How very beautiful,” said 
one, “is that basso-relievo! but the ancients, some- 
how, never could set about a good thing without 
spoiling it. There is that hollow-backed horse—did 
you ever see such a thing?” I heard it all, but I 
made my own observations; and now, you see, I have 
got a mare of the very same breed.’ ” 

















































There was one particular in which Lady Hester 
Stanhope retained an European custom, though 
abhorrent to Turkish prejudice—the custom of 
bell-ringing, and which, with her, was an inve- 
terate habit. The bells hung for her use were 
of great size; and, by degrees, the peasantry 
and menials imagined that the use of them was 
some special privilege granted to her by the Sub- 
lime Porte. Great, accordingly, was the wonder, 
and even indignation, when the doctor and his 
wife presumed to avail themselves of similar 
conveniences in their own apartment; at length, 
by her ladyship’s secret orders, they were surrep- 
titiously removed. Their existence was danger- 
ous to her authority. Another foible in which 
she indulged was the empirical exhibition of 
medicines, both in her own case and that of all 
others who came within her control :— 


“There was no surer way of securing her good 
graces than to put one’s self under her management 
for some feigned complaint, and then to attribute the 
cure to her skill. Hundreds of knaves have got pre- 
sents out of her in this way. For they had but to 
say that, during their illness, they had lost an em- 
ployment, or spent their ready moncy, no matter 
what—they were sure to be remunerated tenfold 
above their pretended losses. Let it however be said 
to her honour, that, among the number she succoured 
in real sickness, many owned, with gratitude, the 
good she had done: and no surer proof of this can 
be given than the universal sorrow that pervaded 
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half the population of Sayda, when, in the course of 
this her illness, she was reported to be past recovery.” 

Lady Hester, as might have been foretold, 
had faith in astrology, phrenology, and mesmer- 
ism, and found a sympathizing correspondent in 
Prince Piickler Muskau. Though at first re- 
fused admission, on account of her bad health, 
his importunity at last prevailed :— 

“The prince’s costume was picturesque, and, as 
far as a European dress will allow, was skilfully 
arranged for effect. An immense Leghorn hat, lined 
under the brim with green taffetas, shaded his very 
fair complexion. An Arab keffiyah was thrown over 
his shoulders in the shape of a scarf; and a pair of 
blue pantaloons of ample dimensions marked an ap- 
proach towards the Turkish sherwals, those indescrib- 
able brogues, which, from their immense width, take 
yards of cloth tomake them. His boots were Parisian 
in their cut, and it was clear, from their excellent 
fit, that he felt his pretensions to a thorough-bred 
foot were now to be decided magisterially. It was 
singular enough that every traveller, who came to 
Dar Jéon after M. Lamartine’s book had appeared, 
seemed to think that Lady Hester Stanhope would 
necessarily make comments on his feet, and so tried 
to screw them into an arch, under the hollow of 
which water might run without wetting the sole. 
One man, an Italian, had gone so far as to wear laced 
half-boots like women’s brodekins, and stuck them 
in my face, whilst we were smoking a pipe together 
preparatory to his interview, as much as to say— 
* Will these qualify me as high born?’ But the prince 
had no occasion to use such artifices to set off his 
person: he was a fine man, whose exterior denoted 
high birth, and could not but leave a favourable 
impression.” 

Lady Hester saw the prince twice a day, once 
before dinner, and afterwards in the evening, 
and gradually won her usual ascendancy over 
him. Of their conversation little is related ; 
enough of it, however, passed to enable her 
ladyship to form an opinion that ‘he was not 
profound;”’ which judgment she extended to his 
writing, as well as his talking. 

Superstitious as was Lady Hester, there was, as 
in all that belonged to her, a purpose init. For 
instance, she once professed to have seen in a 
vision a man with a white beard, who had con- 
ducted her among the ravines of Mount Leba- 
non toa place where, in a cavern, lay two youths, 
niall in a trance, and had told her to lead 
them away to her residence. She attempted to 
raise them; and at the same moment, the earth 
opened, and she awoke. Next morning came 
the interpretation of the dream. Two runaway 
conscripts were found, by her direction, not in 


a cavern, but in a tree, whom she pretended | 


not to know, but who were two brothers whom 
she desired to protect, and actually concealed 
from observation for two months. At the end of 
the term they were turned out, being previously 
warned, that if found near the house again they 
would be flogged. Her eccentricity was part 
of her policy. It was an art to acquire distinc- 
tion—a series of means to an end,—and that end 
power and influence of some kind. Her skill 
was carried even to the mode of receiving a 
letter ; she was precise in trifles—minutely atten- 
tive to those domestic arrangements which are 
usually left to servants, and anxiously alive to 
every circumstance that occurred. When laid 
on a bed of sickness, this temper of mind was 
most distressing. What with her own helpless- 
ness, and the imputed and actual negligence of 
attendants, she was driven to despair. The Doc- 
tor gives a melancholy picture of her emaciated 
state of body and extreme misery of mind. She 
felt for others, too, as much as for herself, reliev- 
ing by her bounty sufferers wherever they were 
discovered; among them was a General Lous- 
taunau, whose history, though too long for de- 
tail here, will repay perusal. Her affectation of 
superiority must, as her biographer rightly re- 
marks, have made her many enemies in her 
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prosperity, who doubtless rejoiced in the fall of 
a haughty and overbearing woman, who seemed 
to consider herself the only person in creation 
privileged to abuse and command. ‘This passion 
was roused to indignation, when she received 
notice that Lord Palmerston had ordered her 
pension to be stopped until one of her creditors’ 
debts were paid ; but she showed it by assuming 
a sudden calmness; and, after reverting to the 
services which her grandfather and Mr. Pitt had 
rendered to the crown of England, resolved on 
writing to the Queen. But, ere long, the reac- 
tion came, and she fell into a state little short of 
madness,—the only apology for the indecent 
step of which she was guilty in addressing her 
sovereign in a haughty and insolent epistle; 
but, in truth, a like apology is required for one 
half her actions. She was at the time reduced 
literally to beggary; still, according to the ac- 
count before us, there was so much deliberation 
in the whole proceeding, that it is difficult to 
plead even that in excuse. By resigning her 
pension, also, she imprudently, though proudly, 
augmented her pecuniary difficulties. 

It only remains to indicate further her con- 
nexion with the Druzes, a warlike people, hardy, 
accustomed to fatigue and to the use of arms, 
living in villages difficult of access and easily 
capable of defence, all their houses being of 
stone :— 

“ Besides the Druzes, there is a race of Christians, 
known as the Maronite population, whose villages 
cover that part of the chain of Mount Lebanon which 
runs behind Tripoli as far as Calat el Medyk and the 
plain of Accdr, where a narrow defile occurs, through 
which there is a communication between the plains 
of Accér and the Bkaa, which is the plain that 
divides Lebanon and Ante-Lebanon. Beyond this 
defile, the mountain rises into a lofty chain, running 
towards Latakia, and here dwell the Ansaréas, the 
Ismaelites, and some other races.” 

Betrayed by the Emir Beshyr, Lady Hester 
resolved to patronize the Druzes, and effected 
her object in a characteristic manner. Ibrahim 
Pasha had used a contemptuous expression re- 
garding them, in reference to their eres sur- 
rendered Mount Lebanon without a single shot. 
“What, those dogs of Druzes had not a single 
bullet for us!”’ ‘This saying Lady Hester made 
a byeword among her servants and others until, 
wherever a Druze appeared, he was greeted with 
the taunting question, ‘‘ Dog of a Druze! what, 
had not you a single bullet for the Pasha?” 
This insult the Druzes treasured up, and deter- 
mined on revenging it. We soon hear of their 


making reprisals—slaying the governor of Sayda, | 
| and showing other signs of insurrection. 


Hester seems to have been the centre of the 
conspiracy—urged, no doubt, by fanatical feel- 
ings. [brahim Pasha, in the end, was completely 
checkmated; and even while we write, warfare 


and destruction are going on, the issues of which | 
In the midst of | 
the contest Lady Hester Stanhope expired, in | 


cannot even be conjectured. 


June 1839. ‘To the estimate of her character, 
given at the commencement of these imperfect 
notices of her life, we have nothing toadd. Dr. 
M. has, in the Memoirs before us, presented a 


portrait,—in which, if he has ‘ extenuated”’ | 


little, it cannot be said that he has “ set down 
aught in malice.” It would be difficult to con- 
ceive a character more in contrast with that of 
the subject of his biography than his own. 
Many mistakes and misrepresentations doubt- 
less occur in these Memoirs. The records of 
such conversations are seldom, whatever pains 
may be taken, literally accurate, nor is the con- 
versation, though correctly reported, always itself 
so. Lord Stanhope, in a public manner, has 
already contradicted a statement made by Lady 
Hester, not in conversation only, butin an official 
letter, regarding her pension, to the Duke of Wel- 
lington; and, notwithstanding the boast made 


Lady 


CJury 6 
by herself respecting the precision of her me. 
mory, it is safer to believe that fancy often 
mingled with her facts, and feeling with her 
statements, than to trust in them as historical 
proofs and certain evidences of the Passages to 
which they profess to relate. 





Criminal Returns :—England and Wales, 1844, Pre. 

sented to Parliament July 1845. : 
THE Statistics of Crime embodied in the tables 
compiled by Mr. Redgrave from the Home Office 
Records of the proceedings of the Criminal Courts 
contain accurate information of the number of per. 
sons annually committed for trial, and exhibit the 
amount of crime in each county, as evidenced by 
the commitments. It is, however, necessa; to 
bear in mind that they do not show the total num- 
ber of offences committed, for of these no compre- 
hensive record is kept. 

In an annual record of the state of commitments 
it is essential that a comparison of the relative 
numbers should be made from year to year, and 
we accordingly subjoin the total number of persons 
committed in each of the last ten years. 

.. 20,731 1840.... 27,187 
.. 20,984 1841.... 27,760 
.. 23,612 1842.... 31,309 
. 23,094 1843.... 29,591 
24,443 1844.... 26,542 





112,864 142,389 

The result is so far satisfactory, as it exhibits— 
what has not appeared in the returns of crime in 
England and Wales for upwards of twenty years— 
a decrease in the number of persons committed for 
trial, extending over two consecutive years. The 
localities of the Assize Courts enable us to separate 
the offenders in the manufacturing, from those in 
the agricultural counties. In each of the three 
most northern counties which form the principal 
mining district of England, there was an increase 
in the last year, amounting, on the aggregate to 
15°6 per cent. This increase is ascribed to the 
numerous “ strikes’? in the coal districts, which 
are always followed by an increase of crime. 

In Lancashire and Yorkshire, the seats of the 
cotton and woollen manufacture,—in Chester, 
Derby, Nottingham and Leicester, the chief seats 
of the silk manufacture, and of the smaller woollen, 
cotton and lace fabrics,—in the counties of Stafford, 
Warwick and Worcester, the chief seats (with the 
exception of Sheffield) of the hardware, pottery and 
glass manufacture, forming, with the six preceding 
counties, the great northern and midland manufae- 
turing district, and containing a population of 
nearly six millions, there was in each a decrease of 
| the commitments in the last year, reaching, in the 
| aggregate, nearly 18 per cent. 

In the agricultural districts, the decrease has 
been less and more partial. It may be remarked, 
| however, that in those agricultural districts, where 





| small manufacturing localities exist, the changes 
| have been the most perceptible. 
We come now to the state of crime in the metro- 


polis. Here, says Mr. Redgrave, those great vicis- 
situdes which affect the dense population of the 
manufacturing districts, are comparatively but 
little felt; and a numerous and well-trained police, 
armed with extensive powers, has been long in 
| operation, whose chief object is professedly the pre- 
vention of crime. Yet crime is not only unchecked, 
but has continued steadily to increase ; and in Mit- 
dlesex 13°6 per cent. has been added to the commit- 
ments on a comparison of the two last quinquen- 
nial periods, although on the last year there was 4 
decrease of 5-4 per cent. 

The increase of the commitments in Wales has 
been very considerable, if the two periods of five 
years is considered. 

Examined as to the nature of the offences, the 
commitments in 1844 contrast favourably with 
those of 1843, yet the quinquennial periods exhibit 
a great increase in the latter. The capital sen- 
tences passed in 1842, 3 and 4 were respectively 
57, 97 and 57, and the executions in the above 
years were 9, 13 and 16: of the latter, 3 were 
females. The Criminal Tables offer interesting facts 
relative to the effect of the extensive repeal of cap! 
tal punishment. In 1832, capital punishment wa 
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aled for the subjoined offences, and the follow- | 
re a comparison between the average of the 
oe years preceding 1832, and the numbers of the | 


Jast year -—— Average of 


Average of 
1830-1-2. 1844. 





Cattle-stealing .. 37 - 


Horse-stealing ... 
Sheep-stealin 
Larceny ina 
Coining 
Forgery --- 
Housebreaking 
In 1838 a further alteration was effected in the 
criminal laws, and the penalty of death removed 
from several of the largest classes of offences, for 
which up to that time executions had not been un- 
frequent. With reference to these offences, a simi- 
lar comparison to the foregoing is made, excepting 
those too unimportant to afford any useful results. 


Average of 
1835-6-7. 








Average of 
1844. 





Attempts to murder and maim.. 124 
Burglary . . ecnsee 





On each of these offences there has been a consi- 
derable increase. In 1841 capital punishment was 
abolished in case of rape; in the preceding year 
the number of commitments for this offence was 56, 
and in 1841-2-3 and 4,—78, 118, 127 and 127 re- 
spectively. We come now to the ages of the offen- 
ders, which are exhibited in centesimal proportions. 

Centesimal proportion Cent. pro. on 
1842. 1843. 1844. Census. 





36°0 
233 99 
241 .. 97 
149 .. 80 
153 


Aged under 15 years ........ 53 & 60 
15 years and under 20. 22) 22 
20 a 25 .. 24°7 
25 99 30 .. 183 
40 ee be... 168 
50 ’ ” OO... BS P 83 
60 » andabove .... 18 20 

Ages not ascertained........ 2 





These figures are interesting, as showing so large 
a proportion of offences committed between the 
ages of 15 and 20 years. It amounts to nearly 47 
per cent., and is made more apparent when com- 
pared with the population at the same time of Tife, 
which only amounts to 18°16 per cent. The tables 
before us differ from those of preceding years, by 
the addition of a column giving the ages of females 
aswell as males. During 1844, there was propor- 
tionally one-third less females than males under 
15 years of age; in the next five years, the num- 
bers were equal; between 20 and 25 the proportion 
of males was 9 per cent. greater than females; and 
at each period after 30, the proportion of females is 
considerably greater than that of males. 

The statistics of instruction amongst criminals 
must ever be important, for, after all, it is to edu- 
cation that we must look for the great suppression 
of crime. 

The degrees of instruction were as follows : 

1844. 


Females. | 





Unable to read and write...... 
Able to read and write im- 
perfect] 
Able to 
Instruction superior to read- 
ing and writing well ...... 
Instruction not ascertained... . 


32°35 
58°32 
6°77 
0°22 
2°34 


31°00 
57°60 
8-02 
0°47 
2°21 


29°10 
5910 
8°80 
0°50 


32°70 
59°90 


5°30 





0°00 
2°10 

We shall conclude by the following general com- 
parison of the state of instruction in the great 
mining and manufacturing districts, and in the 


metropolis, with the total of the agricultural coun- 
ties, 











2°50 | 


Mining & 
Manufac- 
turing 
Districts. 
Unable to read and write 36 
Able to read and write imperfectly 59°5 
— to read and write well 
Nstruction superior to reading 6 5 
and writing well .......... tied ”" 
Instruction not ascertained...... 1°7 2°6 
It is evident by the above that a great uniformity 
exists in the state of elementary instruction in the 
manufacturing and agricultural districts. In the 
Metropolis, the small proportion who have not re- 


Agricul- Metropo- 
tural litan 
Counties. County. 





58°9 
-- 66 67 





ceived some instruction is remarkable, when the 
class is considered to which the calculation refers. 
It is expedient to bear in mind that the numerous 
commitments for incendiary offences which pre- 


| vailed at the end of 1843, as well as those at the 


beginning of 1844, are included in the returns for 
the latter year. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 
Illustrations of the Fairy Mythology of A Midsum- 


| mer Night's Dream, edited by J. O. Halliwell, Esq. 


F.R.S. Printed for the Shakespeare Society.—Any 
work really illustrative of Shakspeare would be 
welcomed by the public; but we are at a loss to con- 
ceive how this object is promoted by the volume 
before us. None of the pieces have more than a 
distant, some a very dubious affinity with the im- 
mortal drama of ‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ A 
few of the verses indeed are identical, or nearly so; 
but the characters of the imaginary beings which they 
are intended to designate, and the spirit in which 
they act, are sadly divergent from one another. If 
Shakspeare was indebted to the popular creed for 
some of his notions, in most of them he draws 
merely on his own fancy. He does not so much 
describe as create. Where on earth (or under it) 
shall we look for such characters as Peas-blossom, 
Cobweb, Moth, Mustard-seed? where for any 
parallel to the fantastic tricks represented in the 
drama? In no respect has the poet been true to the 
traditionary lore so abundantly scattered in our own 
and the French language; and he never intended 
to be so. Compare his exquisite creation with the 
pieces in this collection, especially with the larger 


pieces, such as the * Romance of Launfal,’ ‘ Romance | 
of King Orfeo,’ ‘Thomas and the Fairy Queen,’ | 
* Huon of Bordeaux,’ and what resemblance shall we | 
There is some slight affinity between one cha- | 


find ? 
racter in it, and more perhaps than one in the ‘ Life 
of Robin Goodfellow;’ but we have not the shadow of 
a reason for inferring that this piece (which has been 
recently printed by Mr. Collier for the Percy Society, 
as well as in the collection before us) preceded that 
of Shakspeare’s drama." There is indeed little doubt 
that it was first published in 1628, the date given in 
one of the only two copies known to exist, (the date 
of the other copy is subsequent). To contend that 
the book might have appeared in some earlier edition 
all the copies of which are now lost, is mere trifling. 


But even if there were proof that Shakspeare’s drama | 
followed, instead of preceded this tract, we do not | 


see what the commentators could make of it. There 
is so little affinity between the two, that it may be 
doubted whether the author of the subsequent one 
had the other before him. And yet, as we have 
before observed, this is the only piece in which a 


resemblance (if indeed there be one at all,) is to be | 
But, it may be rejoined, if the pieces in | 
this collection are not illustrative of Shakspeare’s | 


discovered. 


drama, are they illustrative of Fairy Mythology in 


general ? Undoubtedly they are; and in this respect | 


only they are of value. Yet in connexion with the 


regarded in the light of supplementary matter to some 
larger and more important treatises. 


they are welcome as supplying us with a considerable 


body of information on the fairy superstitions of our | 
ancestors,and of the Gothic and Celtic races generally. | 
In this view only, and not in any way as illustra- | 


tions of ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream, can we 
set any value on the work. 

Maro ; or, Poetic Irritability: in Four Cantos.— 
Good sense in verse. The title explains the subject, 
which describes * the birth of a poem,” “the criti- 
cism” it received, the poet’s “revenge,” and “the 
issue.” The mind instinctively recurs to Lord Byron 
and the Edinburgh Reviewers; and we have here an 
appeal to critical mercy in behalf of young poets. 
There is much to be said on both sides:—nor does 


the critic generally think so lightly of his duty as | 


For ourselves, we feel with all | Thoughts on the Holy Spirit and his Work, by author of ‘Thought 


here represented. 
young authors an especial responsibility ; and it is 
never without reluctance that we condemn. On the 
other hand, the encouragement of false hopes is so 
fatal to the aspirant, and mere verse-making in itself 
is so bad a trade, that justice is mercy in the greater 
number of instances. The critic of the work before 
us pronounces on the manuscript, and the poet's 











Alone thev are | : . Se. cl aed 
‘ > ¢ | M‘Farlan’s (J. M.) Version of the Prophecies of Ezekiel, retaining 
of little value; in connexion with Keightley and others, | 3 


togra 
| Pulpit (The 
Selecta é 


revenge is to print the same,—at his own expense, 
of course ; after which he departs on a tour, to escape 
the inconvenience of the fame which he expects to 
result, On his return, finding that only one review 
has noticed the unfortunate bantling of his too hasty 
muse, and that in terms of bitter contempt, he wisely 
takes to the study of the law. 

The Man of the Woods, and other Poems, by Wm. 
M‘Dowall.— The Man of the Woods,’ it appears, 
was a meditative old recluse, who found “ tongues in 
trees,” or, rather, suspended sermons and stories upon 
the boughs of oaks, ashes, firs, and beeches: for 
instance, one of the trees in St. James’s Park is made 
to tell a sad story of metropolitan destitution, and 
expresses the following good wishes for the poor :— 

I wished I had been a bread-fruit plant 

With apples{?] enow for their cry of want ; 

Or that my boughs could have yielded balm 

The rage of their fevered hearts to calm, 

Like the trees in Gilead’s bowers that grow, 

Which have anodynes for the deepest woe. 
We cannot find any remarkable poetry in this 
woodland minstrel ; but his choice of a topic shows 
some individuality, and his trees express amiable sen- 
timents. 

Glance at the History of the United States of 
America, from their Colonization to the Present Day— 
[ Précis de U' Histoire, §c.], by the Count Pelet de la 
Lozére.—This Précis is, on the whole, fairly written; 
but it is too meagre in facts, and too commonplace 
in its reflections, to be read with the least advantage 
on this side the channel. It may do very well for 
French youth ; but it is fit for youth only; and for 
them it is adapted not only by the purity of its style, 
but by the good taste which it everywhere displays. 

Twelve Hundred Questions and Answers on the 
Bible, by M. H. and J. H. Myers, 2 vols.—Com- 
piled with more than ordinary erudition. 

Recantation ; or, the Confessions of a Convert to 
Romanism ; a Tale, written to warn Englishwomen 
against the Danger of contracting Marriages with 
Members of a Foreign Creed and Country.—With 
such a moral, the character of the book is obvious 
and transparent. It is to be hoped that the times are 
passing away for such appeals to sectarian feelings 
being considered either prudent or amiable. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Abercrombie’s (John) Pathological and Practical Researches on Dis- 
eases of the Brain and the Spinal Cord, 4th edit. 12mo. 6s. cl. 

Autobiography and Correspondence of Sir Simmons D’Ewes, Bart., 
edited by J. O. Halliwell, Esq. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 1/. 8s. cl. 

Barbarie Predicate a Roma, nel Secolo Decimo-nono, scritto da Raf- 
faele Ciocci, 12mo. 3s. 6d. sw. 
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Hi-tory of our Own Times, by the author of ‘ Court and Times of Fre- 
derick the Great,’ Vol. II. post svo. ls. 6d. cl. 
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general subject they are meagre; and ought to be 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 
Copenhagen, July 6, 1845. 

A stranger visiting this city a few days ago, 
might have been led into the belief that the no- 
made propensities of the Scandinavians had not 
yet ceased, and that the five hundred young Swedes 
and Norwegians who were approaching the coasts 
of Denmark, were meditating a hostile descent 
upon her shores. But the enthusiastic greetings 
that welcomed them on these shores, the festive 
multitudes assembled there to meet them, the flags 
with their emblems of unity and peace, the long 
rocession of Swedes, Norwegians and Danes, 
inked arm in arm, that proceeded thence; the 
flowers showered from fair hands on the heads of 
the enthusiastic Northmen; the festive banquet that 
followed, embellished by every device of art; the 
outbursts of poetry and eloquence, breathing love 
and esteem and a desire for union ; the long wan- 
derings in the beautiful beechwoods of Gefion’s 
Isle, whither Dana’s sons seemed to have invited 
their kinsmen of the lands of the dark pine and 
roaring foss, to feast on her milder and more smil- 
ing beauties; the Swedes’ and Norwegians’ admir- 
ing visits to the temples of Danish art, and their 
sincere homage to the high-priests of Danish poe- 
try and science—all this would soon have proved 
to an observer that a change had come over the 
spirit of Scandinavia, and that brother now greeted 
brother, where formerly foe had met foe. The 
history of this change is one of deep interest, and 
particularly so, because whatever may be its fu- 
ture consequences in the external and political 
world, as yet it is limited to the world of mind. 
Some rumour of a desired and contemplated Scan- 
dinavian union, reached England some two or three 
years ago, but failed to awaken any general interest, 
and among the few who gave it one minute’s no- 
tice, visions of the former Calmar Union, with its 
plots and revolutions, court intrigues and diploma- 
tic negotiations, were conjured up. But though the 
present movement may owe its rapid growth to 
circumstances not quite dissimilar to those that 
preceded and gave birth to the former union, in its 
character it is very different. This time it was in 
the world of science and poetry that the neces- 


the three countries are due the honour and glory 
of having again united three nations that have 
long been separated by bitter animosities. At 
the beginning of the present century the general 
dissatisfaction which was felt throughout the 
three Scandinavian kingdoms, at the indignities 
to which their physical weakness obliged them to 
submit, turned the minds of the poets (who must 
seck liberty in their dreams, if they cannot enjoy 
it in reality) to scenes of bygone grandeur, when 
their country was happy in proud independence, 
and when the Northmen, while they imposed their 
sway on foreign lands, would receive rule from 
none. But in those times there was unity in the 
North: the same race inhabited the three realms, 
and though each had its own rulers, in language 
and religion, in thought and action they were one. 
This unity was, however, destroyed by the Calmar 
Union, when it was attempted to bind together with 
human fetters those who had, until then, been con- 
nected only by spiritual bonds; and the dissensions 
and contentions which had formerly borne the cha- 
racter of family quarrels, and were but of an eva- 
nescent nature, then degenerated into settled na- 
tional hatred and contempt. But despite all foreign 
efforts to prevent it, the time came again, when 
consolation for the present and hope for the future 
were sought in that ancient Scandinavian union, 
and the poetry of the past revived for the new 
generation in the genius of Oehlenschliger, Tegner, 
Grundtvig, Ingemann, Blicher and others, took root 
in the young hearts of the three realms, and is now 
shooting forth fresh suckers, which, if nurtured in 
the same spirit in which they have been conceived, 
promise new life to the North. History, animated 
by the spirits which the poets’ songs had awakened, 
then stood forward to enlighten public judgment, 
and having unveiled the errors of the past, taught 
the three nations that each had as much to forgive 
as to resent. The altered feelings which were the 
result of these endeavours spread more after the 
conclusion of a general peace in Europe, which 





allowed each nation leisure to develope within itself 
its own peculiar tendencies. But the first public 
demonstration of the friendly feelings that were 
springing up between Swedes and Danes in parti- 
cular, did not take place before 1829, when Den- 
mark’s Oehlenschliiger, the one among the northern 
poets who had drunk the earliest and the deepest 
at the source of Scandinavian history and Scaldic 
lore, after having been honoured with a Doctor’s 
degree at the Swedish University of Lund, received 
the poet’s laurel crown in the cathedral of that 
that same city from the hand of Sweden’s pride, 
Tegner, and the youth of the two realms met in their 
sincere admiration of these two kindred geniuses. 
In the words of one of this young generation:— 
“When the two poets embraced each other in the 
most ancient cathedral of the North, when their 
voices were blended together, and the one wound 
the laurel wreath round the temples of the other, 
the younger generation, who witnessed the spectacle 
with deep emotion, felt that it was their mission to 
interpret what those two had dreamt, to bring to life 
in their own hearts what those two had foresha- 
dowed, to transfer to the land of reality what they 
had created in the realmsof poetry.” And, faithful 
to this feeling, the Universities of Lund and Co- 
penhagen thenceforward kept up a most amicable 
intercourse, which has since spread to the other 
universities of Sweden and Norway, and even Fin- 
land has sent delegates to their friendly meetings to 
testify that, though the forced subject of a foreign 
ruler, a Swedish heart yet beats in her bosom, and 
that she is desirous of participating in the develope- 
ment of Scandinavian intellect and feeling.* 

The same summer that Oehlenschliger and the 
Danish students visited Lund, Tegner and the 
students of Lund returned the visit, but after that 
period some years elapsed without any meeting en 
masse taking place; for the means of communication 
were not easy, and in general the students of Sweden 
and Denmark are not wealthy—do not belong to that 
class of academical youths who, though nominally 
devoted to the worship of Minerva, bend their knee 
before every shrine but hers; theirs is a steady de- 
votion, disturbed more by the necessities of life than 


| by its enjoyments, and diversified only by that cul- 
sity of union was first felt; and to the poets of | 


ture of the milder muses that ennoble and soften 
the character. But in the winter of 1837 the Genius 
of the North united the two countries by a bridge of 
ice, and the sinsilarity of feeling that still animated 
the two universities was most strikingly evinced 
when the Danish and Swedish students, mutually 
intent on visiting each other, and without any pre- 
vious knowledge of each other’s movements, met 
midway between their respective homes, on the ice- 
bound waters of the Sound, which thus literally ful- 
filled the poet’s words— 
Du skiljer ei, Du samman binder dem.t 

As long as the ice continued to form so easy a 
means of communication, parties from both coun- 
tries kept up a constant intercourse, and the smaller 
social meetings were followed in the summer by 
greater ones, which assumed more of the character 
of national festivities, and called forth more vivid 
sympathies among the public in general. 

Three years again elapsed without any demon- 
strations of the kind taking place, but in the mean 
while the ideas and feelings which had given birth 
to and were developed by these meetings, spread 
more and more, and became more definite as they 
grew in strength. Swedes, Danes, and Norwegians 
began to unite in literary and scientific undertakings, 
and a new interest sprang up in each country for 
the literary productions of the others. Meetings of 
the scientific men of the North were instituted, to 
be held alternately in the three kingdoms, and 
wherever natives of these three kingdoms have met 
abroad in greater numbers, they have established, in 
common, clubs and reading societies, &c.; as, for 
instance, in Hamburgh, Munich, Paris, and Rome. 
In 1842, 130 students from Lund again visited 
Copenhagen, and it was evident, from all the 
speeches that were pronounced on that occasion, 
that the idea of Scandinavian unity had indeed 





* The young men who were delegated from Helsingfors 
to express these feelings, were, however, on their return, 
dismissed from the University by the Emperor of Russia’s 
orders, and otherwise punished. 

t Thou dost not separate, but linkest them together. 





begun to pass from the regions of poetry into the 
land of reality, and some prognostics appeared 
of its future progress into the sphere of politi 
As the aim and purpose became more ection 
came a growing sense of the necessity of givin 
more extensive circulation to thoughts and feelin 
which had hitherto in a great measure been 
limited to the members of the two universities, In 
consequence, it was determined that the students of 
Copenhagen and Lund} were to proceed together 
to Upsala, to invite the students of that ancient 
university to join in their brotherly league. The 
peregrination which began on the Ist of June 1843 
forms the great epoch in the history of this great 
Scandinavian movement; for such was the uj. 
versal enthusiasm with which the young pilgrims 
were greeted by all classes at every place in Sweden 
at which they touched, and such is the feelin 
throughout Denmark, now that the sons of Up 
Lund and Christiania have returned the visit of 
their Danish friends, that Scandinavian unity may 
be considered in a great measure as consummated, 
But now also has come the time when the idea of 
what is to be gained by this northern union has 
become so definite, that bold allusions are made to 
the foes that threaten, and may be gloriously re. 
sisted by the united strength of the three nations, 
Some of the speeches which have been made on 
these occasions have not been allowed to be pub- 
lished in Denmark, where the blessings of a free 
press belong to the things hoped for, not yet 
attained. But, however narrowly watched, the 
feelings that animate a whole people, will always 
find means of manifesting themselves; and often the 
artist’s brush and chisel may venture to express 
what the more suspected pen is not allowed to trace. 
Thus at a festival celebrated simultaneously at 
Upsala, Lund, Christiania and Copenhagen, this 
year, on the 13th of January, the day of the ancient 
Scandinavian Yule festival, and in commemoration 
of that festival and of all that is great and good 
which the three Scandinavian countries have ever 
produced, the decorations of the hall in Copenhagen 
in which the banquet took place, were such as at 
once to explain the character and purpose of the 
meeting. Gigantic representations of Valhalla’s 
gods looked down from the walls upon the as- 
sembled guests, while a niche at one end of the hall 
was occupied by a marble statue of a Valkyrie, and 
the other end was decorated with a painting repre- 
senting Steerk, Odder, Orvar, Odd and Holger 
Dansker, the three heroes of the legends and tra- 
ditions of the three countries, standing back to back 
ready to receive the enemies of Scandinavia. 
Thus the idea of a Scandinavian union, which 
has undeniably sprung from the national poesy of 
the North, and first manifested itself as a feeling of 
regret for past animosity, and a desire by mutual 
friendship to obliterate the remembrance of the 
darker pages of its history, has now reached the 
stage where it presents itself as a deep conviction 
of the truth, that it is only by a full consciousness 
of their common nationality, by the breaking down 
of the barriers which have hitherto separated them, 
by mutual support and joint efforts in all directions, 
that the three nations of the North will gain that 
position in the moral and intellectual as well as in 
the political world, to which it is their legitimate 
ambition to attain. May it proceed in the faultless 
track it has hitherto pursued, and give to the world 
the beautiful spectacle of a great revolution con- 
summated without one blot upon its history. 





ASSOCIATION FOR THE DISCOURAGEMENT OF 
DUELLING. 

A circular lies before us, which has been issued by 
the above Society, with the view of obtaining adhe. 
sions toa plan proposed for extending to civilians the 
principle of Arbitration, in cases of personal dispute, 
now enforced in the army and navy. In the course 
of last year, as our readers know, Her Majesty's dis- 
approbation of the practice of duelling was publicly 
and authoritatively declared in Parliament; anda 
passage was introduced into the Articles of War, in 
conformity with that declaration, which we will copy 





¢ An invitation was at the same time issued to the stu 
dents of Christiania, to join in this peregrination. 
latter were, however, unable to accept it, and could only 
send a deputation to the general meeting at Upsala. 
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here, for the sake of such of our readers as may be 
+ ant of its terms:—‘ We hereby declare our ap- 

robation of the conduct of those who, having had 
the misfortune of giving offence to, or of injuring or 
insulting, others, shall frankly explain, apologize, or 
ger redress for the same—or who, having had the 
misfortune of receiving offence, injury, or insult, from 
another, shall cordially accept a frank explanation, 
apology, OF redress for the same—or who, if this be 
to be made or accepted, and the friends of 
the parties shall have failed to adjust the difference, 
shall submit the matter to be dealt with by the com- 
manding officer ; and we accordingly acquit of dis- 
grace or opinion of disadvantage, all officers who, 
being willing to make or accept such redress, refuse 
toaccept challenges.” we E 

The plan of the Association, to which we refer, 
contemplates “the formation of a society, in which 
shall be inrolled gentlemen who pledge themselves 
to do all in their power to refer any affair of honour, 
in which they may happen to be engaged, to arbitra- 
tion;” and proposes that the members of such society 
shall elect annually a certain number of arbiters or 
stewards, to whom all cases occurring during their 
year of office, may be referred. Certain parts of the 
old machinery of the duello are to be retained ; for 
example, there are still to be seconds appointed ; 
who will, “ severally, state the case of their principals, 
and enter into an engagement to abide by the deci- 
sion.” That decision is to “ pass an opinion upon 
the case,” and dictate the terms of apology, if an 
apology be due from either or both of the parties. 

The subject of duelling has been so often discussed 
—the illogical character of its argument exposed, 
and its barbarism as a practice denounced, in the 
Atheneum, that we feel called on to express an 
opinion on the scheme of the Association. Our own 
testimony against this vile modern anachronism has 
been addressed ever to the reason and consciences of 
our readers ; and we have, above all things, stigma- 
tized that demoralizing weakness, which has induced 
sensible men to prostrate their understandings, 
orderly men to disturb the arrangements of society, 
and good men to incur the guilt of blood, in refer- 


ence to some idle prescription of what is called public 
opinion, but which is a mere graven image of the 
same, modelled by themselves, and set up in its place. 
It will be readily understood, then, that we do not 
admit the principle of a remedy which has the one 
dangerous element of the disease itself. We are no 
homeopathists in morals :—Similia similibus curantur 


we cannot accept as our ethical motto, The true 
cure of an evil which had the slavish fear of human 
opinion for its source, must be found in an appeal to 
some higher principle than that opinion. We admit 
the gain of an association like this, if it succeeds in 
substituting its own humane sanctions for “the wild 
injustice” of the duel ; but still we contend that it 
perpetuates the weakness, though under a milder and 
less savage form. We object to associations, as we 
do to homeopathy, in morals. We have never 
been able to understand how men should do 
that for the satisfaction of a promise given to 
their neighbours, which they cannot do for the 
satisfaction of their own moral sense; nor how 
any mere verbal pledge should seem more bind- 
ing than the duty which a man owes to his own in- 
tellect and conscience. We cannot approve of this 
delegated morality—this seeking for support out of 
oneself. We have no notion of a man thus divesting 
himself of his individual responsibilities,throwing 
them into some social joint-stock, and giving them a 
conventional form and pressure, All the moral sanc- 
tions are weakened by this dangerous practice of 
seeking lower motives than the highest for the practice 
of what is right—substituting opinion for the prompt- 
ings of the reason or the heart. Such substitution is 
the putting of an idolatrous for a living principle,— 
the preference of a superstition to an honest faith. 
Neither must it be overlooked, that the morality 
Which rests upon foundations no more secure than 
these manufactured ones, is in danger of giving way 
under any great pressure. The duty which has 
parted from all its stronger anchors, to hold only by 

weakest, is easily sent adrift ; and then, the moral 
man, lost in the eyes of his fellows, and having re- 
Pudiated his own internal assessors, is lost for ever. 
We confess that we have seen with no little appre- 

ion the tendency of the present age, to substitute 





written codes for the unwritten law of the heart— 
pledges for principles—association for self-reliance. 
There is neither safety nor dignity in this leaning 
upon others. We would have men honest by con- 
viction, not by argument—-sober from feeling, not “to 
order”—calm from reason, not by arbitration. We 
dare not encourage this speading principle of associa- 
tion in the character of a moral lever. ‘To the most 
conspicuous example of its application which modern 
times have seen, we had all these objections, and felt 
often tempted to utter them :—but, besides that we 
were unwilling to throw any objection in the way of 
a great good, though obtained by secondary agents, 
which there was no hope of reaching by means of 
the highest, there were special considerations mixed 
up with the conditions of the question, in that par- 
ticular case, which altered the general relations of 
the argument, and made the moral apostleship of 
Father Mathew not altogether a fitting occasion for 
that reasoning against vows and pledges which we 
feel it right to offer now. 

But even had we no objection to association and 
external support, as the avowed principle of a moral 
improvement, we should yet feel that a “ court of 
honour,” like that proposed, is incompetent to its 
purpose. Honour, where it means something different 
from morality, is so entirely conventional, that it 
must vary with the varying conventions of different 
conditions. The honour of one class will not be the 
honour of another. With all those questions which 
are the subjects of the duel, and would be the sub- 
jects of this court, there is so much of mere feeling 
and personal or professional sensitiveness mixed up, 
—that feeling, and that sensitiveness, will differ so 
constantly with the education, habits, and traditions 
of the parties in dispute—and it is so necessary to a 
successful action upon them that the arbitrators 
should have an intimate appreciation of the sensitive- 
ness and the feeling,—that it is obvious, if the courts 
should not be as many as there are cases, that there 
must yet be as many courts as there are classes. It 
is the very absence of large and fixed and universal 
principles, in a great majority of these affairs, that 
takes them out of the action of the ordinary law, and 
hands them over to the duel ;—and no general court 
could be competent to all the varieties of circumstance 
and habit and sensibility which determine disputes 
like these, and on which their successful solution by 
the arbitrator must depend. Now, the military 
court which is offered as the model of the civil one 
projected, is precisely that special tribunal which the 
circumstances demand—a court ready organized, not 
a new one to be created—conversant with the duties, 
manners, feelings, and fictions, of its subjects—able 
to weigh their liabilities by the grain, and their as- 
sumptions by the scruple. But the education which 
is adapted to decide between military men, has not 
necessarily, nor probably, conferred the particular 
knowledge, for settling questions, of fact or degree, 
between, for example, author and critic. Nor will 
the court of the literary man be suited to the suscep- 
tibilities of the official, or necessarily cognizant of his 
code. In fact, we look upon a general court of honour, 
like that proposed, for civilians,as an impracticability : 
—and return to our old argument, that the people 
must be educated to despise and hate the practice of 
duelling for its own savage absurdity—and that the 
law should, in the meantime, use the powers it has 
to avenge society on its lawlessness and quiet. 

It is with a view to the first of these effects only, 
that we can look upon this Association—and the 
proposal which it now puts forth—as valuable. The 
individual and aggregate declarations of such men 
are so many aids towards the education of the public 
mind in an abhorrence of the practice, and so many 
evidences of the conversion of that opinion which has 
been too long the duellist’s motive and his excuse. In 
this sense, all such demonstrations may be important. 
We could not read without great satisfaction, a con- 
versation that took place in the House of Commons, 
some weeks ago, on the occasion of Mr. Roebuck 
denouncing a member for a breach of his privileges, 
by provoking the gentleman complaining, to fight a 
duel. Both on the moral and constitutional ground 
(though with the former only we have to do here), 
the matter was discussed, by men of all parties, in a 
manner which expressed a highly improved tone of 
public feeling. The spirit of the debate was excellent 
—serious, earnest, and resolved. The influence of 
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such a conversation—itself a proof that great good 
has already been done—will, we believe, be great for 
further good. A practice which men have long ceased 
to defend by argument, and which has been neverthe- 
less uvheld solely by the tyranny of opinion and the 
cowardice of its slaves, was attacked in its last strong- 
hold, by this solemn declaration of amended opinion 
in high and influential places. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue legislation of the last ten days has included 
some of those objects in which the readers of the 
Atheneum habitually interest themselves. Amongst 
the votes taken by the minister in the House of 
Commons, we find a sum of 50,020/. granted for rooms 
to be added to the British Museum ; 6,217/. to enable 
the Trustees of that Institution to purchase certain 
collections ; 1,500/. for the National Gallery; 8,850/. 
for the Geological Survey of Great Britain and Ire- 
land ; 5,839/. for the expense of Magnetic Observa- 
tions at home and abroad ; and 1,500/. for the monu- 
ments to Lord de Saumarez, Lord Exmouth, and Sir 
Sidney Smith, intended for Greenwich Hospital. We 
have seen, with great satisfaction, that the Bill for 
relieving our Jewish fellow-subjects from a portion of 
their civil disabilities, sent down from the Lords, has 
passed its second reading in the Lower House, and 
may be considered as secured. The object of this 
measure is limited to the removal of that unreasoning 
anomaly which, at the same time that the Jews are 
compellable to the performance of certain ministerial 
offices in the body politic, holds them unfit for the 
duties and distinctions of municipal life. The 
more liberal among the opponents of the prejudice 
unhesitatingly directed the attention of the House 
forward to the further concessions which the spirit of 
the times suggested, and which would certainly be 
demanded on behalf of that body. There are few 
tests of the improving temper of the times more 
satisfactory than a debate like this—and especially 
so in view of some other discouraging features of the 
immediate present ;—because, having, unlike certain 
kindred questions, no political or party bearing, they 
are argued on the sole ground of reason—and show 
that she is steadily making her way amid the strifes 
of egotism and the storms of passion. The ancient 
monster of bigotry was faithfully produced, no doubt, 
for the edification of the House on the occasion ; but 
showed, amid its increasing light, the idol thing she 
is, and had no homage save from the few who paraded 
her. The old formule were repeated, in her name; 
but fell dead, for want of echoes. Sir Robert Inglis 
and Mr. Plumptre were like men crying aloud in the 
wilderness—* no one regarded them.” They and 
their idol are alike anachronisms.— W e may mention, 
too, that the Bill for founding new colleges in Ireland, 
escaped from its long persecution in the House of 
Commons, has passed the ordeal of its second reading 
in the Lords :—and that a supplementary Bill to that 
for legalizing Art-Unions, which we have already 
reported, has been introduced to Parliament by 
Messrs. Wyse and Ewart, indemnifying all parties 
from the gaming penalties incurred by them as mem- 
bers of such associations, “ for anything which may 
be done by them before the Ist day of August, 1846, 
touching the purchase of any picture or other work 
of Art, by chance or lot.” 

The Royal Academy of Medicine, in Paris, has 
elected five Foreign Associates, to fill so many out of 
the eight vacancies in its body. The new members 
are, Sir Benjamin Brodie and Mr. Lawrence, of Lon- 
don, Prof. Liebig, of Giessen, Herr Miiller, of Berlin, 
and Herr Burdach, of Kénigsberg—The Moniteur 
publishes a first Report, addressed to the Minister of 
Public Instruction, by M. Petit de Baroncourt, 
charged with a scientific mission to Naples and Sicily, 
giving an account of the discovery of the Table of 
Amalfi, the maritime code of the Middle Ages. The 
people of Amalfi were, our readers know, the first 
Italians who sought in commerce the means of for- 
tune and greatness ; and it was to be presumed, there- 
fore, that this small republic had framed some scheme 
for regulating the interests and disputes which would 
arise out of its intercourse with foreign nations, The 
writers of that period, too, had spoken of the Table 
of Amalfi as the written law for deciding the differ- 
ences between the maritime population, the ship- 
owners and the merchants. This code, M. de Baron- 
court says, had been followed till the 16th century ; 
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and the celebrated jurisconsult, Marino Freccia, in a 
work published in 1554, mentions that it was in force 
in his day. The Table, such as it now exists, is 
composed of 66 articles, some drawn up in barbarous 
Latin of the 10th or 11th century, and others in 
ancient Italian. This proves that it was not 
framed at once; but that articles were added or 
interpolated as fresh commercial questions arose. In 
a historical point of view, M. de Baroncourt says, it 
would be curious to inquire what analogies may have 
existed between the Table of Amalfi and the Laws of 
the Rhodians, the first people of antiquity who sought 
to regulate the traffic of the sea ; and equally impor- 
tant to examine what influence the code may have 
exercised on the laws of the consulate at Venice :— 
but he reserves the discussion of these questions for 
his better leisure. Copies of the Table and Customs 
of Amalfi, given to M. de Baroncourt by the Histo- 
rical Society of Naples, for transmission to the Royal 
and University Libraries, accompany the dispatch to 
the Minister. Letters from Naples speak of some 
recent discoveries of interest produced by the exca- 
vations at Pompeii—an extensive Necropolis being 
the most striking. Beside one of the graves is a seat, 
over which is the following inscription :—‘ Clovatius, 
Duumvyir and Tribune of Pompeii.”’ This is a 
family name hitherto unknown, Near the seat is a 
monument of fine Grecian marble, richly sculptured. 

In Paris, the Grand Picture-gallery and Hall of An- 
tiquities at the Louvre were restored to the students, 
whose interests have to make way for the annual 
exposition of modern works, on the 7th inst.—the 
former enriched by a variety of new purchases, the 
most important of which is a Nativity, of many 
figures, by Perugino, acquired from the collection of 
M. de Gérando.—At Nantes, an Exhibition of Paint- 
ing and Sculpture was to open on the 15th inst., and 
to last a month :—at Lamarche, his native town, a 
monument is about to be erected to the memory of 
Marshal Victor, Duke of Belluno. 

The Brest papers announce the arrival of the gun- 
brig Boulonnaise, after an absence of thirty-seven 
months, with all her officers and nearly all her crew,— 
notwithstanding the fatigue of hydrographic labours 
along a thousand leagues of coast, beneath the burn- 
ing sun of the Equator. The great river of the 
Amazons has been carefully explored, to a distance of 
more than 250 leagues from its mouth,—as well as 
the navigable portions of its principal tributaries. 

The twenty-third Annual Congress of German 
Naturalists will assemble at Nuremberg, on the 13th 
of October in the present year, and continue its 
sittings for three weeks. The King of Bavaria has 
placed at their disposition the ground floor of the 
Palace of Nuremberg. 

We find, in the Augsburg Gazette, a new form of 
the ad captandum, invented by the editors of the 
illustrated journals as a bait for readers—which we 
may add to the other devices of journalism for the 
same purpose, already recorded in our columns, The 
rebus is, it seems, all the rage among the Mecenases 
of this class of German literature ; and the bookseller 
Dittmarsch, at Stuttgardt, announces, in the above 
paper, that he will give a rebus, every month—and 
a reward of 100 florins (10/.) for the discovery of its 
solution. 

We are tempted to give an account of a secret 
society, which, according to the Heraldo of Madrid, 
has been established in that capital, with ramifi- 
cations throughout the whole of Spain. Its title 
is Young Spain; its directory assumes that of The 
Great Planet, and has under it associates called 
Satellites. These Satellites, again, are in relation with 
other associates called Fixed Stars ; and under these 
are, in succession, Phases, Rays, and Sparks. In the 
provinces, shine the Planets of the second order, &c. 
The number of associatesissaid to be 381,661—though 
how the numbers and proceedings of a secret society 
come to be so well understood does not appear; and 
their objects are the following :—true liberty, civil and 
religious, and national sovereignty in its fullest extent 
—positive equality before the law—freedom of wor- 
ship—the complete overthrow of social abuses—no 
more kings, not even constitutional ones, but a con- 
stitution entirely democratic—no other nobility than 
that of learning and talent. Here be brave words! 


But Secret Societies have long been used as a poli- 
tical engine in Spain. On this subject, we published, 


| in some part of the New Houses of Parliament; but 
| it was decided, on amendment, that the sum now col- 


mation, from a work which was subsequently sup- 
pressed while in manuscript. 

The subscribers to the memorial in honour of his 
late Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex met last 
week, for the purpose of receiving the Report of their 
committee, and appropriating the funds in hand, 
amounting to 1,782l. The Report recommended 
that a marble statue of the Duke should be placed 


lected should be given to the Royal Free Hospital, 
in the Gray’s Inn Road, for an additional wing, to 
contain a hundred beds, and be called “ The Sussex 
Wing,”—and that a statue, to be erected at a cost 
not exceeding 1,000/., should be placed in the same 
Institution. How this is to be accomplished, with 
only 1,782/., did not appear. 





The EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, 
SUFFOLK-STREET, PALL MALL, East, NOW OPEN daily from 
Nine till Seven, WILL CLOSE on SATURDAY NEXT.—Admis- 
sion, 1s. EDWARD HASSELL, Secretary. 

Exhibitors are requested to send for their works on Tuesday, the 
5th and Wednesday the 6th, of August. 





DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—REDUCED PRICE of AD- 
MITTANCE.—Now OPEN, with a new and highly interestin 
exhibition, representingthe CASTLE and TOWN of HEIDELBER 
(formerly the residence of the Electors Palatine of the Rhine) 
under the various aspects of Winter and Summer, Mid-day and Even- 
ing; and the exterior view of the CATHEDRAL of NOTRE DAME 
at Paris, as seen at Sunset and by Moonlight, and which has been so 
universally admired. Both pictures are painted by Le Chevalier Re- 
noux. Open from 10 till 6. Admittance to view both Pictures—Saloon, 
1s.; Stalls, 2s. as heretofore. 





ATHENS. 

JUST OPENED, at the PANORAMA ROYAL, LEICESTER 
SQUARE, a View of the ancient and classical city of Athens, com- 
prising the magnificent Parthenon, and the adjacent grand relics of 
antiquity, the Slonnment of Philopappus, the new Palace of King Otho, 
and ali the surrounding scenery of this beautiful country. The Views 
of Nanking and Naples by Moonlight are also now open. 


ATMOSPHERIC RAILWAY, carrying from six to eight visitors 
at once, working daily at the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITU- 
PION. 


This interesting model is lectured on by Prof. Bachhoffner at One 
o’clock daily, and on the evenings of Tuesdays and Thursdays at Nine 
o'clock. The art of SWIMMING and DIVING illustrated by a 
Youth eight and a half years of age, the son of Captain Stevens, the 
celebrated diver, on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, at Two 
o'clock, and on the evenings of Tuesdays and Thursdays at half-past 
Eight. The CAUSES of EXPLOSIONS in STEAM-BOILERS, 
and the prevention of those arising from incrustation, is the present 
subject of Dr. Ryan’s daily Lecture, and on the evenings of Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays. The other popular Lectures and interest- 
ing Works as usual.—Admission, 1s.; Sclrools, Half-Price. 











SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





Institute oF British ArcHITEcTS—July 21.— 
J. B. Papworth, Esq. V.P. in the chair.—The Duke 
of Serradifaleo, who was present for the first time 
since his election as an honorary and corresponding 
member, was introduced by Prof. Donaldson, and 
admitted by the chairman. The prizes awarded by 
the Institute during the session were presented as 
follows :—to Mr. 8S. I. Nicholl, student, the medal of 
the Institute, for his essay ‘On the Nature and Uses 
of Slate as a Building Material; to Mr. W. W. 
Deane, student, for an architectural design, ‘ Wil- 
kins’s Vitruvius;’ to Mr. G. Judge, student, for the 
best sketches on subjects given monthly by thecouncil, 
* Britton’s Public Buildings of London ;’ to Mr. 
Judge was also awarded the prize for the best notes 
of the proceedings of the Institute during the session. 
A paper was read ‘On an antique Portico at Damas- 
cus,’ communicated by W. R. Hamilton, Esq. This 
monument was first discovered by Mr. Hamilton in 
1802. From the circumstances under which it was 
seen, his notice of it was necessarily very scanty, but 
Sir Gardiner Wilkinson has lately been able to sur- 
vey it more efficiently, and to supply the measure- 
ments from which this paper and the drawings which 
accompanied it were compiled. The portico consists 
of six Corinthian columns, about forty-two feet in 
height. The external columns are complicated with 
a double pilaster, and the middle intercolumnia- 
tion is broken into an arch, the entablature, which 
is highly enriched, going over as an archivolt. This 
monument is evidently of the same class and period 
as those of Baalbec and Palmyra. S. Angell, Esq., 
read a paper descriptive of the Temples of Agri- 
gentum; in the course of which he took the opportu- 
nity of paying a just compliment to the Duke of Ser- 
radifalco for the interest he had taken in the anti- 
quities of Sicily, and the knowledge and munificence 
he had displayed in his great work on that subject, the 
fifth and concluding volume of which he had that 
evening presented to the Institute. 





in 1830, some very interesting and authentic infor- 
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PINE ARTS 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

We avail ourselves of the breathing-time afforded 
by the close of the Exhibitions to examine the illus. 
trated works and prints which have for some time 
been silently accumulating on our table. 
Parts ITI. and IV. of Finden’s Gallery of British 4n, 
giveroom formorethan common praise. The engravers 
work carefully,and most of theirsubjectsare interesting, 
Those, for instance, who concern themselves in the 
progress of Genius cannot but look at Mr. Eastlake's 
‘ Escape of Carrara’ with an interest distinct from 
that excited by the grace and spirit of the composi. 
tion ; as a work completed ere the painter’s taste had 
taken that direction towards religious art now evident 
in all his works, even when the subject is secular, |{ 
might, perhaps, have gained some little additional 
strength had it been committed to a burin of more 
decided touch than Mr. Bacon’s, whose plate jig 
highly-finished, but somewhat too soft, if not finicai, 
Those, again, who entertain themselves with contrast, 
will find wherewithal in turning to Mr. Stocks’ me. 
tallic, but still clever version of * Preparing Moses 
for the Fair,’ after Maclise. This is the quietest 
composition by the painter we recollect ; yet Master 
Primrose is hardly the Master Slender Goldsmith 
drew. He submits to the tender cares of Olivia and 
Sophia with the arch glance of one who finds the 
dressing-up a good joke, rather than in sober innocent 
earnest. The group of the Vicar and the two chil- 
dren at the table is simpler, and, therefore, more to 
the purpose. Mr. Maclise’s peculiar management of 
light and colour militates against effect in engraving, 
since Petruchio’s criticism on the sleeve might, in 
nine cases out of ten, be applied to his chiaroscuro; 

Here's snip, and nip, and cut, and slish and slash, 

Like to a censer in a barber’s shop. 
Nor does this plate constitute the exception. Itisa 
charming repose for the eye to turn from it to Sir A, 
Calcott’s ‘ Returning from Market,’ harmoniously 
rendered by Mr.W. Finden. In Part the Fourth of the 
Gallery we are national, “ with a vengeance”—the 
first plate being a brilliant and highly finished tran- 
script of Mr. Stanfield’s * Battle of Trafalgar,’ by Mr. 
Miller. The painter, perhaps, fails in the poetry by 
which a Vandervelde and a Campbell could render 
a sea-fight interesting as a work of Art: at all events, 
we have seen from his pencil far more welcome illu* 
trations of our “ wooden walls.” The next subject 
is poor Mr. Douglas Cowper’s ‘ Othello relating his 
Adventures,’ rendered, as though the task had been 
a labour of love, by Mr. E. Finden. The third and 
last specimen to be noticed is one of Mr. Constable's 
delicious Suffolk scenes, ‘On the River Stour,’ en- 
graved by Mr. W. R. Smith. His landscapes, with 
the well-known snow upon them which he fondly 
calculated would one day subside into the dancing 
lights of breezy sunshine, require a peculiar touch; 
but, this understood, they lend themselves admirably 
to the engraver, owing to their excellent tone. : 

The Messrs. Finden seem to be resuming the acti- 
vity which distinguished them some years since. The 
work next to their ‘Gallery’ is their Beauties of the 
Poets—Moore’s being chosen by way of commencing 
the series. We are not sure of the wisdom of this 
choice. In spite of all his exquisite measures 
and “ dainty fine” conceits, there is a certain mono 
tony in Moore’s portraitures, A pretty simile does 
not always suggest an individuality; nor is it indis 
pensable that a musical burden must contain one of 
those “ thoughts which create thoughts.” But it may 
be, perhaps, more to the purpose, in place of specu- 
lating how the poet may most variously inspire the 
limner, to mention Mr. Frith’s ‘ Black and Blue 
Eyes,’ as very arch and sweet and smiling. Mr. 
O’ Neil’s ‘St. Jerome's Love’ looks rather wasted with 
passionate vigils, than— 

wan and sunk with midnight prayer. 

Mr. Wright's ‘ Young Kitty,’ looking down from the 
glass at the dead butterfly, is closer to the text— 
possibly because an easier subject. There isa certain 
awkwardness in the composition of Mr. Frith’s 
| ‘Sleeping Beauty,’—a lozenge-like form being t00 
expressly placed in the centre of the composition: 
but the lady is beautiful, and very fast asleep. 
E. W. Ward’s ‘ Young Jessica’ is sullen, rather than 
pining. Mr. Frith's ‘ Morning of Life’ may be rated 





as the gem of this Second Part. Finally, we hav: 
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put to say, that all the plates are engraved with care, 
and that the work is handsomely brought out, cheap, 
and ample in size—qualities which will recommend 
t tothe good-will of boudoir- collectors, We cannot, 
after it, do more than mention anew series of F inden’s 
Tubleaux, in continuation of the work formerly edited 
hy Mrs. S. C. Hall and Miss Mitford, now published 


| print.— Mr. Goodall’s Castello d°Ischia, after Mr. 


‘a numbers, and intrusted to the literary superin- | 
| jected to it. 


tendence of Mrs. Alarie Watts. 


Mr. J. Noel Paton’s ‘Compositions to Shakspeare’s | 
Tempest’ attempt a severer order of excellence more | 


ambitiously than successfully. 


The artist’s Della | 


Crusean dedication—doubly a mistake as affixed to | 


awork bearing the name of Shakspeare—prefigures 
the style of his inventions. 


They are too pretty ; | 


Prospero, Miranda and Ferdinand are too “ crisped | 


and curled,” smooth and smiling. The wreathy 
forms of the Spirits of the isle are more felicitously 
imagined, but Caliban and the sailor rout are weak, 
Nor in his composition is the designer so close a fol- 
lower of Shakspeare as of Retzsch. In the banquet 


| gifted with a genius for it?” [ante, p. 665.] 


interrupted by the Harpies, he may be praised as | 


coming near his original: but some one has said, 


quaintly and truly, that “first-hand awkwardnesses | 


are better than second-hand graces’; and the truth 
of the adage might be proved from every page of this 
publication—carefully executed though it be. 

We have now to speak of a real piece of German 
ware,—a publication devoted to the portraits of the 
Emperors recently placed in the Rémer at Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, and which ought to be interesting to us 


at the moment when so much is said about the deco- | 


ration of our own great public buildings. Two 
numbers are before us, each containing two single 


figures; but even in this restricted compass, as in | 


the wider sphere of our Cartoon Exhibition, may be 
seen the theatrical and the thoughtful, the purely 


fanciful and the severely architectonic, in close juxta- | 


position. 


‘Frederick the Second,’ by Veit, and | 


‘Frederick Barbarossa,’ by Lessing, are the subjects | 


to be commended as worthy of admiration and study. 
The figure of ‘ Maximilian I.,’ by Rethel,—well-nigh 
as fluttering as the huge; knight on horseback who 
may be seen the length of Westminster Hall,— 
and that of * Otho IIL,’ by Settegast, do not rise 


beyond the common-place, though—following the law | 


which makes us less alive to a foreign platitude than 
to a folly of home manufacture—their nationality 
will in part blind the superficial to the fact. 

We must content ourselves for the present with 
announcing Mr, Harding's new publication, the Prin- 
ciples and Practice of Art, with Illustrations Drawn 
and Engraved by the Author. 'This isa bulky volume, 
filled with letter- press carefully put together, by our 
skilful water-colourist ; who lays down principles and 


announces theories too numerous and important to | 


be dismissed in a paragraph. So far asa glance 
enables us to judge, they seem sensible, ingenious and 
self-consistent. It would have been impossible, indeed, 
for any one to have gained so entire a mastery over 
the landscape artist’s pencil without thought, and 
comparison and experiment ;—the fruits of which 
appear to be clearly recorded, and illustrated by 
examples, the intention of which is evident on the 
most idle perusal. We may, on some future day, 
go deeper in analysis and speculation ; but, in the 
meantime, all who wish to teach or to learn will do 
well to test and consider Mr. Harding’s arguments 
and deductions. They cannot fail to derive profit 
from studying his illustrations. 

The Mountains and the Lakes. Sketches in Switzer- 
land, the Tyrol and Italy, by George F. Hering, is a 
publication which comes before us seasonably at this 
moment, when “the long vacation” is so near its 


| tensely by the one as by the other. 


commencement ;—not worthy alone on the score of | 
its seasonableness, but from the beauty and fidelity | 
of the views—lithographs of the best quality. The | 


scenes in the Bavarian Tyrol are true to life; and 
hever was there country which opened itself more 


Stanfield’s splendid landscape. By this time, all the 
connoisseur world knows what an Art Union print 
must be, as compared with a good old engraving, 
The impression forwarded to us is, it is true, a very 
fine one, and Mr. Goodall’s work seems to have 
resisted the fatal influences of steel multiplication 
more successfully than the generality of plates sub- 


We must reserve the rest of the single prints and 
works in progress for another notice. 





AMATEURS AND ARTISTS. 

Ir “An Artist” does not betray absolute illiberality 
of feeling, he shows something like prejudice and nar- 
row-mindedness, when he asks * What can an amateur 
possibly know of an art in comparison with a man 
who has devoted his life to it, and is withal 
This 
question, put more triumphantly than ingenuously, 
and intended to pass for unanswerable, rests upon a 
double assumption; it being taken for granted, first, 
that every one who calls himself an amateur is igno- 
rant of the art in which he pretends to be a judge; 
and secondly, that every one who calls himself an 
artist has both devoted himself to his art with gener- 
ous affection, and is gifted with genius for it. The 
title of amateur may be discredited, by being so fre- 
quently either arrogated by or bestowed upon those 
who are unworthy of it, who have neither acquired, 
by study and reflection, any insight into the art they 
pretend to be conversant with, nor possess any sen- 
sibility for it. But then it is pretty much the same 
with the title of artist, if more be meant by it than a 
professional designation; for, assuredly, it is not every 
one who makes Art his profession or livelihood that 
“ devotes himself” to it with earnestness, or is “ gifted 
with genius.’’ 

If an amateur be an ignorant pretender, let his ig- 


norance and presumption be exposed; but let not the | 


demerits of such incompetent persons bring down in- 
discriminate and unqualified censure upon all alike 
who come under the same general denomination. 
Where is Art to look for encouragement and support 
if not from those who, though they do not actually 
minister at its altars, enter its fanes and bow before 
its shrines? Allowing him to be worthy of the 
name at all, an amateur is one who has given some 
degree of study to what he has a liking for, and 
may therefore be presumed to understand Art some- 
what more intelligently than the mass of the pub- 
lic. His sympathy for Art is, at least, disinterested, 
since, if he does not make it his profession, neither 
does he make it his trade, as is too often done by 
those who apply themselves to Art without a love for 
it, considering it only as a genteel calling. Further, 
the “mere amateur,” as he is sneeringly styled, is not 
liable to be biased by those petty jealousies and those 
narrow prejudices growing up out of routine, which 
are apt to warp the judgment—perhaps blunt the sen- 
sibility of the professional man. He does not see 
rivals in artists, why then should the latter regard him, 
as your correspondent appears to do, with envy and 
mistrust ? No doubt, artists can appreciate technical 
merits of execution and treatment more completely 
than the amateur; yet the better and more in- 
tellectual part of Art, that which in fact constitutes 
Art, and elevates it above clever manual skill, 
may be comprehended as clearly and relished as in- 
If not, Art has 
all this while been working, and must continue to do 
so, in the service of an ignorant employer, whose 
only title to deference arises from his holding the 
purse, and who only then shows his taste and discri- 
mination when he flings his largesses from it with 
unsparing hand. It is not the highly-gifted artist— 
the man of genius—who seeks to depreciate the 


capacity of those who, though not followers, are 


Winningly to the landscape-painter. Then the more | 


familiar views of ‘Thun, Chillon, Sion, The Grimsel, 
&e. come fresh as novelties, owing to their being 


earnest lovers of Art: it is the possessor of mere spe- 
cious talent and cleverness that does so, since he 


| . . . 
| naturally enough views with jealousy that advance 


| 


of information in matters of Art, on the part of the 


Tepresented in some individual aspect of Nature. | public, which must tend to displace him from the 
urther, to vary the series by an intermixture of | rank assigned to him by its ignorance. He has his 
Southern graces and hartnonies, we have a picturesque | own good reasons for thinking that the public may in 
selection of scenes from the Italian lakes. It is long | time come to know too much: and is, therefore, 
since we have found so much beauty within so mo- | willing enough to discountenance those who endea- 


derate a compass. 


vour to guide public opinion without being duly pro- 


A parting word is called for by the Art Union | vided with a professional diploma, To say that we 








“ 


have “no amateur lawyers, no amateur soldiers, no 
amateur doctors,” leaving it thence to be inferred, by 
parity of reasoning, that neither ought we to have any 
art-amateurs, is rather nonsensical as argument—at 
least a sophism, there being so great a disparity be- 
tween the studies requisite for the former pursuits, 
and those which can competently qualify for the 
latter. A skilful lawyer, for example, is a man con- 
versant with the technicalities and forms of law—a 
skilful counsel a man conversant with precedents 
and the opinions and interpretations of the judges: 
law-making, which deals with principles, is left to 
amateurs. The fate and fortunes and destiny of the 
nation are also left to amateurs, hereditary or elected, 
As to the “ Amateur Commissioners,” if they are 
incompetent to, or negligent of their duties, let them 
I say, be censured, and, if occasion be, let them, 
be removed, and abler men appointed. But their 
delinquencies or incapacity ought not to bring down 
contumely upon the whole race of amateurs. No 
doubt, mischief has been done by persons intrusted 
with authority in matters of Art, on the strength not 
of their being amateurs simply, but on the strength 
of their possessing a certain rank and influence, over 
and above some credit for skill in Art. The error 
lay not in appointing non-professional persons to 
such office, but in appointing the wrong men,— 
individuals who had not the interests of Art at heart, 
who have not been able to justify to the public 
what they have done; or were too haughty to offer 
such explanation as might, in some degree, reconcile 
us to things that are now deservedly decried as blun- 
ders and abortions. An AMATEUR. 


THE ARTIST AND THE ARTISAN. 

We, not long since, offered some remarks on a 
toast proposed by M. de Lamartine; in which 
that honourable deputy, possibly from not fore- 
seeing the whole consequences of the toast, brought 
down the artist to the level of the artisan, and, 
in a question of their rights to honour, introduced 
the two to the good wishes of his hearers under 
the same category. It is, surely, under the in- 
fluence of that same spirit which it was our object, 
in those remarks, to exorcise, that proposals are 
occasionally made by patrons, amongst ourselves, 
to artists—whom they seem, like M. de Lamartine, 
to confound with artisans. We find, for example, 
in the papers, an advertisement, which offers a re- 
ward of 1,000/. for an oil painting of the Baptism of 
Christ, under certain conditions as to size, which 
are legitimate restrictions, with a view to the adver- 
tisers’ purpose. Atthis pointit is, that the limitations 
proposed by the Commissioners of Fine Arts stop,— 
leaving the artist, within these necessary conditions, 
to work out the subject according to his own con- 
ceptions of artistic expression, in all the particulars 
of time, place, and action. Toa considerable extent, 
however, the advertisers, in the instance we allude 
to, choose to be their own artists—reducing the 
competition to little more than the execution of the 
design settled by themselves. The subject is, in 
the first place, hemmed in and qualified by the 
restraining particulars of three several texts from 
different parts of Scripture, and two supplementary 
ones from Milton; the size of the two principal 
figures in the design is prescribed; and it is fur- 
ther ordered, that “John and Christ’ shall be 
‘* standing in the water, to the depth of about two- 


Jifths of their height!” We have no difficulty in sup- 


posing the especial objects which the parties adver- 
tising propose to express by these directions ;—but, 
assuming that it is their intention to illustrate the 
doctrines of a certain religious sect, by means of this 
picture, still such particulars do not seem needful 
conditions of that illustration—and this even by 
their own avowal, since they propose an alternative 
treatment to the artist, which does not include 
the most officious of them. Assuming, then, 
that they are not indispensable to the advertisers’ 
meanings, do these gentlemen suppose that they 
will induce artists, who are likely to produce a 
picture worth 1,000, to work for them within 
such conditions?—or that they are doing the best, 
either for themselves or Art, in offering these pre- 
scriptions? Art is her own avenger—like wisdom 
will be “justified of all her children;’’ and those 
who can so abase their art she commonly renounces 
—leaving them worthy of M. de Lamartine’s clas- 
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sification, as well in their power as for their prac- 


tices. Will the man of genius paint like a con- 
tractor, according to specification?—or rein in his 
inspiration, to take the measurement of an immer- 
sion by the rule of an advertisement? 

We have another remark or two to make on 
this advertisement—not altogether suggested by 
it, but applying more strongly here than in most 
cases, and which, therefore, it seems to present a 
favourable occasion for offering. We are unwilling 
to say anything which may restrain the principle 
of fair and open competition, as opposed to exclu- 
sive patronage; but cannot shut our eyes to the 
fact, that a lamentable waste of time and labour 
may take place under it, unless it be applied sub- 
ject to wise provisions and with generous care. For 
the execution of great public monuments, the com- 
petition that calls for designs or models, proposes 
to the artist a labour bearing so small a proportion, 
in the cases of failure, to the advantage accruing by 
success, that the risk is properly incurred according 
to the ordinary terns of worldly speculation; and 
even there, means ae found, in the most creditable 
cases, to lessen the individual and general loss, by 
the institution of minor prizes in the descending 
scale, and the ultimate gain which, when he has 
real merit, even the unsuccessful artist achieves by 
the publicity attendant on having been a compe- 
titor at all. But when the competing medium, as 
in the case of a historical picture, is the finished 
work itself, one cannot, without pain, think how 
much labour is diverted from secure, into specula- 
tive, channels—how many are thoughtlessly called, 
where one only can be chosen. Even this evil has 
its degrees. Where the subject of the prize is an 
open one, and the artist has an unrestricted appeal 
to his own promptings, though, of ten pictures sent 
in, only one can attain the direct goal, yet there is no 
necessary waste of the remaining nine. They have, 
all, thesame chances of sale as other pictures painted 
for exhibition,—with, each, the additional chance of 
the prize at which they were aimed. But a picture 
like this, for a specific purpose, on a specific sub- 
ject, of specific measurements, and specific treat- 
ment—like a coat made to fit a man of peculiar 
dimensions—is a fit for nobody else. Of all the 
lost time, and wear and tear of heart, involved in 
such a competition, an advertisement like this 
takes no account. How many of these rejected 
pictures of the Baptist, standing up to two-fifths of 
his height in the water, will find purchasers, after 
the turn of Messrs. Bell and Roe is served? One 
thousand pounds seems a handsome price for a 
picture—and is so to the winner. But count the 
amount of labour which it has called into action— 
and which amount is the actual commission for 
which 1,000/. is paid. ‘Two years are allowed, by 
this advertisement, for the completion and sending 
in of the pictures. Suppose one necessary—and 
that thirty artists are tempted to struggle for the 
large sum of 1,000/. Here are thirty years of labour— 
thirty years of Art—wasted on the production of a 
single object, and paid with 33/. Gs. 8d.a year. It 
is even proposed, by this advertisement, that certain 
work shall be done by the competitors, before the 
scheme of election will be published (in January, 
1846), or the guarantees for the money provided. 
We make none of these remarks in an offensive 
spirit to Messrs. Bell and Roe. ‘Their price, we 
repeat, is a liberal one, and deserves to purchase a 
good picture. But they will have, we doubt not, to 
reconsider some of the terms of their advertisement, 
if they would not put up with inferior art; and, in 
that reconsideration, we think these observations 
deserving of their notice,—as they are of that of 
others who would serve the cause of Art, and do so 
with consideration and tenderness for the artist. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 





Musicat anp Dramatic Gosstr.—The Beethoven 
Festival.The programme of the musical entertain- 
ments of this meeting has at last appeared. The first 
ate om (on the 10th of August) is to consist of 

ethoven’s Missa Solennis, and the Ninth Sym- 
phony, both conducted by Dr. Spohr. The wisdom 
of placing the master’s two most recondite works 
together may, perhaps, be questioned ; the difficulty 
of the former even exceeding that of thelatter, On the 


morning of the 11th the simpler Mass in c will be 
performed in the Minster, conducted by Dr. Breid- 
enstein; then, before the statue is uncovered, a Can- 
tata by Dr. Liszt will begiven; and after the ceremony, 
a chorus for male voices, by Dr. Breidenstein. Inthe 
evening of the same day will be a concert, including 
the c minor Symphony, the &E flat Concerto, played 
by Dr. Liszt, the overture to ‘Coriolan’ and other selec- 
tions: on the following morning a concert, conclud- 
ing with the overture to ‘Egmont.’ The Paris 
journals state that M. Habeneck will be at Bonn, 
to lead the orchestra.(?) We hear, too, that Bel- 
gium will furnish its contingent of executive talent. 
Would that England, too, were in a position to send 
its representatives! since there would be something 
noble and grateful in the idea of all the musical 
nations of Europe combining to do honour to the 
memory of so great a genius.—The house of Schott, 
musical publishers at Mayence, being in possession 
of Beethoven’s autograph scores of his * Missa So- 
lennis’ and Ninth Symphony, sent them to the com- 
mittee, for the purpose of being inclosed in*the 
monument ; and these MSS., after undergoing a 
chemical operation, with a view to their preservation, 
were deposited, on the 14th inst., in the pedestal of 
the statue, in presence of all the members of the 
committee, and certain municipal councillors of the 
town—the authentication of the deposit being placed 
in the archives of the municipality. All the towns 
through which the statue has passed to its destina- 
tion took up the song of the Dresden deputation who 
left it at Fohlertz ; and, amid triumphal music and 
shouting crowds, the image of the great composer 
who died poor and forsaken has passed onward, like 
a conqueror to his throne. 

We have heard of other grand doings in the Rhine- 
land, early in August; His Majesty the King of 
Prussia having called his best men about him to 
provide pleasures for our gracious Queen, who is 
expected to be then at Stolzenfels. Drs. Meyerbeer 
and Mendelssohn have been summoned, it is said, to 
take part in preparation and presidence. An ora- 
torio by Emanuel Bach, the ‘Tod Jesu’ by Graun, 
and some music from Vogler’s ‘Hermann und 
Unna’ are among the works spoken of; and the pre- 
sence of Madame Viardot, Mdlle. Jenny Lind, Dr. 
Liszt, and M. Vieuxtemps, (a Spaniard, a Swede, a 
Hungarian, and a Belgian!) has been commanded. 
The expectation has been described to us from 
private sources as beyond all precedent; even in 
that land of festivals and celebrations. 

A new society of classical music at Berlin has been 
giving a sort of Venetian festival at Potsdam. The 
members, at least, came down the Havel in lighted 
gondolas with the sound of trumpets; and, arrived at 
their destination, the Church of St. Peter and Paul, 
sung, under the direction of Herr Dietrich, a couple 
of obsolete Latin hymns, Haydn's Imperial Mass, and 
the ‘ Spring’ of his Seasons.—A Belgian violin player 
of the name of Leonard has made a sensation at 
Leipsig, a town, the public of which is not very easily 
pleased.—A theatre for open air performances has 
just been opened on an “ait” or island of the Rhine, 
close to Cologne.—The theatre dn der Wien, at 
Vienna, which has been entirely restored, is to be 
opened with Mr. Balfe’s ‘ Bohemian Girl.’ His music, 
we should think, was eminently calculated to find 
favour in the Austrian metropolis, 

A solitary rumour of something in preparation is 
worth repeating. ‘This is an opera for which Mr. 
Bunn has agreed with M. Benedict, to be given early 
in the winter season. 

The Directors of the Philharmonic Society, for the 
coming season, are announced to be Messrs. Ander- 
son, W. S. Bennett, Calkin, Griesbach, Howell, Lucas, 
and Potter. The programme for the Norwich Festival 
is now complete, and more than usually interesting. 
The first concert, on the 16th of September, is to 
comprise Handel's * Alexander’s Feast’—the first 
morning performance, Purcell’s ‘Jubilate’—selections 
from Mendelssohn’s Psalms and Rossini's ‘ Stabat,’ 
a Hymn of Weber’s, and Haydn’s ‘ Seasons.’—The 
piece de resistance of the second concert will be made 
up from * Don Giovanni.’—The second morning will 
be devoted to passages (why not the whole?) of 
Mozart’s * Requiem,’ and Spohr’s ‘ Calvary.—The 
third evening will include Mendelssohn’s ‘ Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream’ music:—The third morning 








certs may be seen a welcome disposition to esca 
from the old scrap-system: and this, as we have 
more than once observed, must re-act upon the com. 
posers,—though some of them, we think, might lead 
in place of being led by—the public. ’ 
Meanwhile musical matters at Paris seem to be. 
come worse and worse. MM. Massol and Latour 
are about to leave L’ Académie. M. Donnizettj will 
most probably write the new opera for this winter, ]t 
seems odd, considering the vast enthusiasm his Sym. 
phony excited, not to hear of M. Félicien Dayig 
being offered a trial. At the Opéra Comique Mille 
Rouillé is engaged ; and the world is promised on her 
behalfa pretty voice, and remarkable clevernessasan 
actress. But the thing wanting there, as elsewhere, jg 
a new composer.—The theatrical gossips are much o¢. 
cupied with a sudden and somewhat serious escapade 
of Mdlle. Plessy ; who has abruptly severed her twenty 
years’ engagement with the Théatre Frangais, ang 
abandoned her interests as a sociéiaire of that body 
after eleven years of their enjoyment. To this mea. 
sure, according to the general rumour, she has been 
tempted by an offer from St. Petersburg of 45,000 
francs yearly fur ten years, with a pension of 2,000 
francs at the expiration of that period. Other re. 
ports, however, attribute her resolve to private grief, 
for which, it is said, she seeks a distraction in this 
species of exile ; and find a confirmation of their im- 
puted motive in a comparison of the pecuniary ad- 
vantages which she resigns at home with those for 
which she exchanges them abroad. Whispers of ob- 
jects less romantic and more selfish are not wanting; 
the flight itself, a great agitation within the walls of 
the theatre, and a great curiosity without, being the 
only things certain in the matter. 





Her Magsrsry’s THeatre.—So far as the crowds 
attracted by the pas de quatre (the like of which we 
have not seen since the first year of ‘I Puritani’) 
permitted a quiet judgment of * Cosi fan tutte, the 
revival was one calculated to give satisfaction; mainly 
as arguing an increased temperance on the part of 
Signor Costa in conducting Mozart’s music. He 
seems resolved to bring his admirable control over 
his band to bear in the right style, and to advance 
from year to year in that universal comprehension of 
music to which few attain—and very few Italians 
We must add, that the singers new to the opera 
seem each and all to take pains in its execution, 
Madame Castellan’s extensive compass of voice 
enables her to do justice to the songs written for 
Fiordiligi ; and she looks the part charmingly. Ma- 
dame Rita Borio does her best as Dorabella; and 
Madame Rossi Caccia acts Despina in arch Opéra 
comique style. Sig. Mario, too, is very gentil; though 
too indifferent fur the music of Mozart.—As to the 
pas de quatre, what are we to say of it—churlish 
critics that we are, coming after the most silken- 
speaking of bepraisers ; and before the memento on 
the point of being put forth by Mr. Chalon? Incom- 
parable — fascinating —brilliant—all such epithets 
have been already worn threadbare. What, then, if 
we characterize it as a compound of three Gracesand 
one Cerito? The last lady seemed solicitous to de- 
tach herself from any harmony in style with Carlotta 
Grisi and Lucille Grahn and Taglioni—had a cos- 
tume different from theirs, and sonnets to herself 
showered from the regions where the gods (not of 
Poetry) abide; so she will not value our admiration 
the less because it in some degree separates her 
from her sister danzatrici. To come down to duller 
matters of fact—we apprehend that a combination 
like the above does not exist in the memory of ballet- 
goers. We must add, that it is superfluous on the 
part of Mdlle. Taglioni to think, whatever she may 
talk, of retirement. 





Haymarket.—On Tuesday was revived Mr. Mor- 
ton’s comedy (reduced to three acts) of * A School 
for Grown-up Children,’—for the first time, say the 
bills, for the last eighteen years. Far from the bestand 
most vigorous of its author's works, this comedy has, it 
fact, not been performed since its first production at 
Covent Garden in 1827; and it belongs so entirely 
to a school now passed away, that we wonder at its 
present re-appearance. To the readers of our drama 
it is not necessary to go into the detail of the plot ot 
an old play; it will be sufficient to state that Old Revel 





‘The Messiah."—In the arrangements for the con- 


was personated by Mr, Farren, to convince 
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eS —— aoe 
that it has lost nothing by the present cast in its 

incipal character ; while Mr. Webster's Frank Rye- 
land was enacted in a style which he only can ade- 
vately fill, In the part of Sir Arthur Stanmore, 
Mr. Holl was, of course, a poor substitute for Mr. 
Charles Kemble, and Mr. Hudson in Young Revel 
was not quite equal to Jones; but Mr. Buckstone 
left nothing to be desired in Buttercup; and, as a 
stop-gap until the manager can produce a new piece, 
it may be pronounced, all things considered, a revival 
well adapted to the resources of the company, and 
calculated both to instruct and amuse, as a specimen 
of the ephemeral drama of a peculiar period. 
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7 MISCELLANEA 


Paris Academy of Sciences.—July 14.—A commu- 
nication was received from M. Fabre, proposing the 
use of the spirit obtained from the distillation of 
wood for the purpose of lighting. He recommends 
that four parts of this spirit should be mixed with 
one part of essence of turpentine.—A letter was 
received from M. Félix Leblond, giving an account 
ofa visit to the mines of Paullaouen and Huelgoat, in 
Brittany, for the purpose of ascertaining the compo- 
sition of the air in their galleries and cavities. He 
states that in the galleries the air contains only from 
17 to 18 per cent. of oxygen, and that in the cavities 
the portion falls as low as 10 per cent. without the 
deficiency being replaced by carbonic acid. He attri- 
butes this fact to the presence of pyrites, which 
become sulphatized by the means of the oxygen of 
the air—A paper was read by Dr. Assalon, of 
Dieuze, on the endemic diseases of his neighbour- 
hood. The commune of Quermange, says the Doctor, 
is the principal focus of these diseases. The typhus 
fever used to make its appearance there every year, 
sometimes to the south-east, sometimes to the south- 
west. During the last 25 years, however, a remark- 
able change has been recorded. ‘The malady now 
always takes the direction of west to east. The 
reason is, that 25 years ago a neighbouring pond at 
the north-east of the village was filled up, and all the 
south-east part of the village is bathed, as it were, by 
the immense pond of the Lower Indre. Since the 
period alluded to, typhus fever has returned only every 
third year. M. Assalon attributes this periodical 
Visitation to the fact, that for two years the pond is 
full of water and fish, but is emptied every third year. 
The appearance of typhus coincides with the second 
year, during which the pond is full of water. It begins 
at the earliest, at the commencement of June, or at 
the latest towards the end of August. Intermittent 
fevers make their appearance during the first year. 

History of Philosophy.—As a subscriber, I have had fre- 
quent opportunities of observing your willingness to correct 
any misstatement made in your columns; and trust you will 
on this occasion extend that courtesy to me. In your notice 
ofmy ‘ Biographical History of Philosophy,’ the reviewer has 
made a statement which is utterly erroneous, and not a little 
injurious. The nature and amount of this error will be 
best exemplified in a parallel case. Suppose a History of 
Medicine written by one who was an inveterate opponent 
of Homeopathy, and all such systems; and now suppose his 
Teviewer asserted that he had viewed his subject from the 
ground of Homecopathy, and that predetermined to see 
nothing in the labours of great physicians, but what is ex- 
plained by Hahnemann, his views were necessarily limited, 
sectarian, and defective. Would not this be a very erroneous 
and injurious assertion? Yet precisely such a mistake has 
my reviewer unwittingly made. I say unwittingly, for the 
article on the face of it betrays carelessness, but no malice. 
He says “The author contemplates his subject from the 
ground of his own interpretation of Continental philosophy 
as a whole (including Kant, Hegel, and Auguste Comte) ; 
and his application of these collected systems depends on 
the accuracy with which he has understood them, the skill 
With which he has combined them [I never attempted to 
combine them, never could have dreamt of it}, and the 
logical severity with which he has brought them to bear on 
the great masters of antiquity.” I can only answer this ex- 
traordinary passage, by declaring that it is in flat contradic- 
tion to the whole spirit of my book, no less than to several 
very distinct passages wherein I have declared myself the 
Partizan of no system whatever: being, in fact, opposed to 
metaphysics in toto. Iam in the plight of the physician ac- 
cused of Homeeopathy ; to those who accuse me, I can only 
Say read my book, and you will at once discover your mis- 
take, Having somehow or other formed the strange mis- 
conception I have spoken of, he draws the following very 
natural conclusion. ‘ Predetermined to find in these (the 
great masters of antiquity) no more than is explained by 
the transcendental professors of the present day, his view 
necessarily becomes limited, sectarian, and defective."-—A 
very good conclusion if the premises had been correct ; but 
contradicted in every half dozen pages of my book. As I 
4m not objecting to opinions, but correcting misstatements, 
and as I ain sure you would not wish the numerous readers 
the Atheneum io be prejudiced against a book, by having 





stated its purpose to be the reverse of what really is its 
purpose, I feel confident you will insert this explanation. 
Iam, &c. G. H. Lewes. 
(Mr. Lewes states that he is “ not objecting to 
our opinions, but correcting our misstatements,”—we 
reply, that his charge of misstatement is founded on 
an “ opinion,”"—that his whole letter is but an “opin- 
ion”—that of the author on his own work,—and that 
the reviewer differs from him.] 


The An-Archeologists.—From time to time, state- 
ments have appeared in one or other of the London 
or provincial journals relating to the proceedings of 
the Archwologists, which, though they assumed the 
form of authority, were so vague that it was impossi- 
ble to grapple with them. Emboldened by success, 
the writers became less cautious; and the following 
is extracted from the Literary Gazette of the 21st 
June:— 

Singularly enough, had it [the An-archxological Com- 
mittee] the wish to retaliate, it would tind the opposition 
committing the same actions which are laid so unjustly to 
its own charge. We understand that ¢hree gentlemen have 
paid their subscriptions to the other party by mistake, have 
asked for them back again, and have been refused. * * They 
have issued a List also, which is little to be depended upon; 
for we have seen a letter from a lady of the west of Eng- 
land, whose name has been placed on Mr. Way's List entirely 
without her knowledge. We may also mention, that one of 
these pretended local secretaries, the Rev. Mr. Hodgson, was, 
before his death, «which happened last week, actually a 
local member of the [An-archawological Association, ] &c. 

Now this was clear and specific—facts were stated 
and names given. To be sure, dead men tell no tales, 
and cannot conveniently be questioned, After all, 
the argument is poor enough, and amounts only to 
this—* You are no better than we are.” Still, had 
it been true, the Atheneum would assuredly have 
denounced the one party, as it had denounced the 
other. Mr. Way, however, applied the touchstone, 
in a letter to the Editor, from which the following 
are extracts :— 

Three gentlemen, who had contributed to the B. A. A. 
have, as stated in your journal, required that their money 
should be returned, and met with refusal. I shall be much 
indebted to you if you will enable me to ascertain their 
names ; no such requisition having hitherto been received either 
by my coadjutor Mr. Hudson Turner, by myself, or the Central 
Committee. Your readers are then informed that the list of 
contributions to the B. A. A. includes the name of a lady of 
the west of England, which has been placed thereon as a 
subscriber ‘‘enfirely without her knowledge.” Surely, sir, 
you must have inadvertently taken up the list of sup- 
porters of some other society, for no lady of the west of 
England has bestowed any subscription on the B.A. A., nor 
has any such name been placed on the list of subscribers. 
These are, however, mere assertions, not substantiated by 
the names of the persons aggrieved. ‘The concluding state- 
ment is of a different nature. One of the ** pretended local 
secretaries” of the B. A. A., the Rev. John Hodgson, had 
thus been entitled, as we are informed by your journal, 
contrary to his avowed sentiments,—implying also, I suppose, 
without his knowledge or assent,—and his name had unwar- 
rantably been made to figure in support of proceedings 
which, as you have stated, had met with his strong disap- 
probation. The following correspondence will show what 
had been the sentiments of that gentleman not many days 
previously to his decease. 

[We need not give these letters in full; the fol- 
lowing perhaps will be sufficient :—] 

**T shall be very glad for my name to be printed as the 
Local Secretary for the county of Northumberland, and 
shall be very glad to give the Central Committee any 
assistance I can.—I am, &e. Joun Hopesoy.” 

**T. Hudson Turner, Esq.” 

The name of Mr. Hodgson was, in consequence, placed 
upon the list of local secretaries. This list having come into 
his hands, Mr. Hodgson addressed to Mr. Turner the fol- 
lowing letter :— 

“Hartburn, 9th June, 1845. 

“ My dear Sir,—I believe that, as I usually do, I did not 
add any honorary signature to my name ; but if you should 
ever again print itas ‘ Local Secretary’ of Northumberland, 
you will oblige me by adding to it, ‘M.A. M.R.S.L. V.P. of 
the Newe. A.S."—I am, &c. Joun Hopgson.” 

**T. Hudson Turner, Esq.” 

This letter remained unanswered until last week, 
the 19th of July, when the following explanation 
was offered :— 

* The lady in the west of England had herself made the 
mistake. * * With respect to the three members who were 
reported to have paid by mistake, we were offered their 
names at the time; and have had no opportunity since [in a 
month] of ascertaining them. * * Regarding the Rev. John 
Hodgson, we have been favoured with the following expla- 
nation from Mr. Roach Smith, from which it appears that 
they had obtained his name through a blunder.” 

So that the story of the lady is untrue, the three 
gentlemen are unknown, and Mr. Smith’s opinion as 
to what Mr. Hodgson intended is to outweigh the 
evidence of his own conclusive letters, one of which 
was written within a few days of his death. 


Diffusion of Knowledge.—W e have received a series 
of papers called The Polynesian, published at Hono- 








lulu! The journal is extremely well conducted, 
and would not discredit the old world. It is inter- 
esting to watch the beginnings of periodical litera- 
ture in these remote and recently reclaimed regions : 
thus of the Tahiti paper, which had been received at 
Honolulu, the editor observes, “Through the polite- 
nessof M. Dudiot, Consul for France, we have been put 
in possession of the first number of ‘ L’Océanie 
Frangaise,’ the official journal of Tahiti, published 
May Sth, and to be issued in future every eight days, 
price six dollars. Its editor shows no little skill and 
enterprise in the attempt; having no typographical 
press, he is reduced to the necessity of employing 
lithography, and his paper is a “ feuille autographiée,” 
not so legible as type, but as much so as common 
writing. It is certainly a literary curiosity—Novel 
Punishment. — The following from the same jour- 
nal, is worth quoting. “On Saturday last the 
governor sent a company of prisoners through the 
streets, escorted by a file of soldiers and attended by 
a crier, who called the attention of the populace, by 
asking of them if the conduct of the prisoners had 
been right. It appears that they had been appre- 
hended for knocking out their teeth, tatooing them- 
selves, and indulging in other practices of heathenism; 
and the government took this method of exposing 
their shame to their fellow-countrymen,—a punish- 
ment that will be quite as efficacious, we doubt not, 
as bodily chastisement. 

Volcanic Eruption in the Mediterranean.—Captain 
Caithness, of the ship Victory, bound to Malta, where 
she arrived on the 20th of June, reports that on the 
18th, at 9 30 p.m. (having been, from observations 
taken by twochronometers, in lat. 36° 40/ 56" and long. 
13° 44/ °36), both the topgallant mast and the royal 
mast went suddenly over the side, as if by the effects 
of a sudden heavy squall, though there was not at 
the time the least appearance of a squall, or even 
bad weather of any kind. At half-past eleven it 
came on to blow hard from the 8.S.E. to 8.E., and 
all hands were sent up to reef the topsails, when all 
of a sudden it fell dead calm, and the crew, as well 
aloft as on deck, could scarcely breathe from the 
sulphureous exhalations, dust of sulphur, and intense 
heat which prevailed. The ship laboured consider- 
ably all the while, and, at a distance of about half a 
mile, three immense balls of fire were seen to issue 
from out of the sea, and remained visible for about 
ten minutes. Another heavy squall shortly after 
came on from the §.S.E., and soon carried the ship 
out of the hot, into a cold current of air. 

Paging Machine.—A machine designed to page 
account books has been recently patented by Mr. W. 
Shaw, of Liverpool. The machine, which occupies a 
space less than three feet square, is so constructed as 
to number the pages of a book, whether bound or 
unbound, progressively, from one to ten thousand; 
—the simple movement of a lever performing the 
combined operations of taking and distributing ink, 
transferring the same to the figures, making the im- 
pression, and changing the figures to the succeeding 
number. The machine, it should be remarked, is 
equally applicable to the numbering of bank notes, 
railway tickets, &c.—Post. 

Metropolitan Improvements.—We understand the 
Commissioners for the Improvement of London have 
it in contemplation to open a most important avenue 
from the west end of the town to the city, with a 
view of relieving the crowd of carriages now 80 in- 
conveniently congregated at times in Holborn and 
the Strand. This new street is to continue the line 
opened from Coventry Street, through Leicester 
Square to Long Acre, from the corner of Bow Street 
obliquely across Drury Lane to Carey Street, on the 
south side of Lincoln’s Inn Fields; thence across 
Chancery Lane through the Rolls property, midway 
between Holborn and Fleet Street, to Farringdon 
Street, and passing under an arch to the wide part of 
the Old Bailey. This valuable opening is again to be 
intersected by a wide street extending from the north 
side of St. Clement’s Church, known as Pickett Place, 
into the centre of Lincoln's Inn Fields, across which 
the street will go directly into Holborn, to join Red 
Lion Street, and thence dizect to the Foundling Hos- 
pital, thus opening a noble avenue, long wanted, from 
the north to the south side of London. There is 
also every reason to believe that the long required 
establishment of the courts of law in a central part 
of the metropolis will be accomplished, Surveyors 
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have been engaged during the past week in measuring 
the new site, which is to extend from Boswell Court, 
Carey Street, to Bell Yard, Temple Bar, extending 
back towards the Strand, thus bringing the courts 
close to Lincoln’s Inn and the Temple, and midway 
between the east and west, and north and south por- 
tions of London. The plans will be carried out by 
Mr. Barry, the celebrated architect, and, combined 
with the new streets, north and south, east and west, 
referred to above, will indeed be a boon to the public, 
as well as a vast advantage to the metropolis ina 
healthful as well asa moral point of view.—Observer. 





FIFTEENTH MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
[From our own Correspondents. | 
WEDNESDAY. 

Sectioy AA—MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE, 

‘On the Principles of Geometry,’ by Mr. H. 

WepGwoon. 

‘ Description ofan Engine for Finding the Numerical 
Roots of Equations and for Tracing a Variety of Usetul 
Curves,’ by Mr. Basurortu. 

‘On the Measurement of two Arcs of the Meridian 
in India,’ by Col. Everest.—Colonel Everest de- 
scribed the measurement of the great base and the 
base of verification, and exhibited and described draw- 
ings illustrative of the several parts of these operations. 

*On the Origin of the Aurora Borealis,’ by the 
Rey. G. Fisner.—The author professes to establish 
the following proposition : “ The principal displays of 
the aurora occur near the edge, or exterior limits of 
the frozen sea, where the process of congelation goes 
on with the greatest rapidity. Theaurora is an elec- 
trical phenomenon, and arises from the positive electri- 
city developed by the congelation of humid vapours 
and the consequent induced negative electricity of 
the surrounding portions of dry atmosphere. It is 


the accompanying indication of the restoration of 
the electrical equilibrium, which is effected by the in- 
tervention and conducting power of minute frozen 
particles, which particles are rendered luminous by 
the transmission of the electricity, and thereby give 


rise to the phenomenon of the aurora.” 

‘Researches on Shooting Stars,’ by M. Counvier 
Gravier.—The observations were made at Reims 
and at Paris, and were continued without intermission 
from July 1841 to February 1845 inclusive. The 
mean number seen in an hour observed a remarkable 
law of progression throughout the year. The hourly 
mean number for January was 3°6, for February 3°6, 
for March 3°7, for April 3°7, for May 3°8, for June 
3°2, for July 7:0, for August 8°5, for September 6°8, 
for October 9, for November 9°5, for December 7°9; 
thus during the first six months the hourly number 
is nearly the same each month, while in the next six 
months there is a progressive increase, first until 
August, and then until Octoberor November, periods 
at which the hourly number is more than double 
those of the other six months, which well agrees with 
the facts proved in those countries as to August and 
November. The second part of the memoir contains 
tabulated results of the hourly variations of the shoot- 
ing stars observed from six in the evening to six in the 
morning, which also observed a remarkable progres- 
sion from 3°3, the hourly mean number observed be- 
tween six and seven P.M., to 8°2, the hourly mean of 
those seen between five and six a.m. This result was 
illustrated by curves exhibiting the hourly progression, 
in which a very obvious law of progression was to be 
observed. 

Sir W. Hamitron then gave an exposition of his 
system of Quaternions, which, however, we could 
neither condense within any reasonable limits nor 
hope to make generally intelligible to our readers. 
In this system letters did not mean quantities but 
directions, and the operations analogous to addition, 
multiplication, &c. had neither the same meaning 
nor were they governed by the rules of these opera- 
tions in common algebra. It was to an explanation 
of their meaning and exemplifications of the ap- 
plication of this calculus, and the facility which 
it afforded of arriving very simply at results of 
difficult attainment by the ordinary methods, that 
Sir W. Hamilton confined himself in this communi- 
cation. Sir W. Hamilton said that he wished to have 
placed on the records the following conjecture as to 
a future application of quaternions; is there not an 





analogy between the fundamental pair of equations, 
ij=k, ji=—k, and the facts of opposite currents of 
electricity corresponding to opposite rotations ? 

‘On a Lunar Meteorological Cycle,’ by Mr. L. 
THowarp.—Mr. Howard reports that the facts of the 
two last years compel him to modify his anticipations 
as to the extent to which the lunar cycle will enable 
him or others to become a weather prophet. But he 
says the deferred heat (to be expected from the cor- 
responding period of the cycle in 1825 to 1828) may 
prove to be only defeated cold, and the absence of so 
great an elevation of the mean temperature now, may 
spare us a repetition for many seasons to come of the 
cold which occurred between the years 1835 and 1840. 
To show, however, that causes exist for these periodi- 
cal alternations of warmth and cold, much more ex- 
tended in their effects than any which are peculiar to 
our own climate, he proceeded in detail to place in 
review together the annual mean temperatures for 
eighteen years (ending with 1823) at Geneva and 
London. 

Prof. Cuatis then gave a ‘ Description of a Uni- 
versal Stand for Telescopes,’ by Prof. BogusLawsk1, 
by means of which the instrument may be converted 
intoa portabletransit-circle, or analtitude andazimuth 
instrument, or an equatorial, all the parts being in 
each case exactly counterpoised, and the telescope 
placed in a position convenient for the observer. 

* On the Caustics produced by two Mirrors in Ro- 
tation, by Prof. ANpERSoN.—Prof. Anderson ex- 
hibited the curves traced on the ceiling by the 
reflected light from the two revolving mirrors placed 
in a beam of sunlight, and pointed out several 
mathematical rules for tracing the curves for the 
several angles at which the mirrors might be set, and 
the angle which the beam of sunlight makes with the 
plane of rotation. 


Section B.—CIEMISTRY AND MINERALOGY. 
‘On the Oil of Assafeetida,” by Drs. Tittey and 
MactaGcan.—The principal result was that the oil 
of garlic from a siliceous plant—the oil of mus- 
tard—a compound of allyl with sulpho-cyanogen 


from the crucifere—the oil of assafcetida, so much | 


used in India, as a condiment, from the umbellifere, 


all contain the same organic radical, and form a | 


parallel case to the tea, the coffee, and the Paraguay 


tea plant, which also contains the same substance, | 


thein, and are all used for similar purposes. 

‘Contributions to Actino-Chemistry —On the 
Chemical Changes produced by the Solar Rays, and 
the Influence of Actinism in disturbing Electrical 
Forces,’ by Mr. R. Hunt.—These contributions 
were a continuation of the experiments brought for- 
ward by the author at York. 

‘On the Hydrate of Nitrie Acid,’ by Prof. Scnén- 
BEIN.—The Professor stated that nitrous acid had the 
power of immediately absorbingozone. Afterreferring 
to many chemical peculiarities of nitrogen and oxygen 
in their variouscombinations, and showing theirseveral 
conditions, he called attention to the fact that the 
per-oxide of hydrogen is, in all probability, the prin- 
ciple which is active in the production of nitric acid. 

‘On the Germination of Barley, and the use of 
the Husk to the Young Plant,’ by Prof. Jounston. 
—Prof. Johnston made a short communication, to 
show that the roots of the young plant contained a 
large per-centage of silica, which was found to be 
supplied by the husk. 

‘On the Composition of certain Slate Rocks, and 
of the Soils formed from them,’ by Mr. Nortoy.— 
The analyses were undertaken with the view of deter- 
mining how far rocks of the same formation varied 
as to their chemical composition, The specimens 
were seven in number, collected in Wigtonshire, and 
in the variation of the per-centage of lime alone 
might be found an explanation of the conflicting 
opinions respecting its use as a manure. 


Section C.—GEOLOGY AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

*On the Ventilation of Coal-Mines,’ by Prof. 
AnstEp.—Prof. Ansted gave an outline of the methods 
of working coal-mines, and then proceeded to narrate 
the particulars of certain accidents, the circumstances 
of which seemed capable of suggesting improvements 
in future ; and he referred more particularly to the 
fact, that, in the Haswell explosion, a considerable 
number of the persons employed in other panels might 
have been saved if the communication between them 








had been more effectually shut off, and if, also, there 
had been a separate passage or air-drift to the Upcast 
shaft. He also described the explosion in the Kj. 
lingworth Colliery, where, if the Davy lamp 
been in use, the accident would, in all probability hot 
have happened ; and Prof. Ansted urged the necessit 
of certain conditions being observed in all collieries, 
1. That there should never be less than two sh; 
because an explosion can scarcely happen without 
destroying the partition at the bottom of the sh 
and thus checking or entirely stopping the ventila. 
tion. 2. That the panels should always be of mo. 
derate size, and the air-courses never exceed a Certain 
length. 3, That separate air-drifts should always be 
made from distant workings direct to the pit bottom, 
4. The exclusive use of the Safety Lamp in those 
mines, at least, where the escape of gas from fresh 
workings, faults, &c. rendered the working at all 
dangerous. 

Prof, Farapay said, the subject of mining accidents 
had long occupied his attention, The more he pur 
sued the inquiry, the more he was disheartened at the 
apparent hopelessness of finding out any good general 
remedy. The explosions were not simply the effects 
arising from the mixture of gases, but from the com. 
bustion of the coal-dust and coal-gas which the first 
explosion made. In the fatal case at Haswell, the 
place where the accident originated had been ascer. 
tained; and the progress of the fire could be traced 
on the scorched beams and props of the galleries, 
and the deposits of coke made from the coal-dust 
which the explosion raised. To this circumstance 
the great force of the explosion was due, and not to 
the first escape of gas. A similar explosion had been 
known to take place in a cotton-wadding manufac. 
tory, the whole atmosphere of the place being fired 
by means of the particles of cotton in it. Of all 
the workmen killed in the Haswell accident, perhaps 
not one was really burned to death, but suffocated by 
the choke-damp. In one part of the workings the ex- 
plosion had produced sharp vibrations, like the firing 
of gunpowder, and in another the burning went on 
slowly, like acommon fire. But although two panels 
were blown into one, and solid stoppings of brickwork 
thrown down, there was no indication of the accident 
in the shaft. If the stoppings had not been blown 
down, and the supply of air had continued, the mine 
would have taken fire, and the men been burnt instead 


| of choked. Since the late investigation, Mr. Faraday 


and Mr. Lyell have had many hundred plans sub- 
mitted to them, urging ill-considered and contradic- 
tory measures. They had examined every part of 
the Haswell Colliery, accompanied by the mine 
viewer, and received recommendations from the 
best-informed men upon the spot; and they were 
convinced that the conditions under which the acci- 
dent happened were so variable, that no general 
practical rule could be obtained. Far more infor- 
mation, however, was required. The plan of split- 
ting the air-courses was good, as far as the power of 
the upcast shaft admitted ; but, if carried too far, it 
would produce stagnant points, which could not be 
prevented by any arrangement consistently with the 
ever-moving condition of the works. The abolition 
of the use of gunpowder and lighted candles would, 
in some cases, double the price of coals. But the 
great source of danger was the mental condition of 
the miners. With regard to the present race this was 
so hopeless, that nothing could be done for them ; 
although smoking was strictly forbidden, they had 
been known to contrive to light their pipes in danger- 
ous workings even from the Davy lamp; and Mr 
Faraday had himself on one occasion sat down with 
an open candle to watch the preparations for blasting, 
and when he inquired for the gunpowder was told he 
was sitting on it. Mr. Faraday took an opportunity, 
also, of expressing his firm conviction of the safety 
of the Davy lamp when properly used, and of its 
being a complete and practical contrivance, to which 
he would willingly trust his own life, as he had already 
done on many occasions. 

‘Second Report on the Extinct Mammals of Aut 
tralia, with Additional Observations on the Genus 
Dinornis, of New Zealand,’ by Prof. OwEN.—In his 
previous Report, Prof. Owen had demonstrated the 
former existence in Australia of two genera of Mar- 
supial animals, rivalling in size the rhinoceros and 
hippopotamus of the old continent. Since the read- 
ing of his first Report, Prof. Owen had received three 
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h belonging to the upper jaw of the Dipro- 
oo praca ert tooth was divided into two 
rincipal transverse ridges, like those of the lower 
‘aw, and the enamel presented the wrinkled and punc- 
ole surface peculiar to the genus. With these was 
found a large scalpriform incisor, whose bevelled 


cutting edge showed that it worked upon a similar 


jooth in the lower jaw. The Diprotodon, therefore, 
had molars like the kangaroo; but, instead of the 
two large incisors in the lower jaw being opposed to 
six smaller in the upper, as in the kangaroo, it had 
two large incisors above as well as below, agreeing in 
form and structure, and relative size, with those of the 
Wombat. Prof. Owen considered himself justified 
in concluding that the Diprotodon combined the cha- 
racters of Phascolomys with those of Macropus, ex- 
hibiting both upon a gigantic scale, and constituting 
one of those links in the chain of being which the 
course of time has broken and destroyed. Prof. 
Owen also stated that a large collection of bones of 
the Dinornis had been obtained from a new locality 
by Mr. Percy Earle. This collection contains four 
of the species of Dinornis already described, includ- 
ing the three most remarkable for gigantic stature. 
One of these, with «a stature nearly equalling the 
ostrich, presents in all the bones of its leg double the 
thickness in proportion to their length, and must 
have been the strongest and most robust bird in pro- 
portion to its size that ever existed. Of the gigantic 
species, vertebrae, ribs, and an almost entire sternum, 
most resembling that of the Apteryx, have been ob- 
tained. The Rev. Mr. Williams hasalso transmitted 
the cranial portion of a skull related in size to the 
Dinornis struthotdes, manifesting many peculiarities 
anda striking resemblance to the same part in the 
Dodo and Apteryx. 

‘Notice of some Additions to the Fossils of the 
Silurian Rocks,’ by J. W. Satrer.—Late researches 
inthe Silurian rocks indicate a greater abundance of 
organic forms, and a nearer approach to the assem- 
blages in modern deposits than has been generally 
supposed ; and Mr. Salter reterred to species which 
had been found in the oldest fossiliferous rocks of 
Wales, and in the upper Ludlow formation of West- 
moreland. 

Mr. E. Hacx made another communication respect- 
ing the Toadstones of Derbyshire. 

‘On the Fossil Bodies regarded by M. Agassiz as 
the Teeth of a Fish, and upon which he has founded 
his upposed genus Sphenonchus,’ by Mr. Cuarves- 
wortH.—The object of this communication was to 
call attention to the history of the fossil bodies from 
the lias and newer secondary rocks, upon the charac- 
ter of which M. Agassiz proposes to establish a new 
genus, under the supposition that they are teeth; 
but he adduces no facts in support of this view, nor 
does he attempt to invalidate the previously published 
evidence in favour of their being dermal species. 
Mr. Charlesworth considers that an Ichthyolite in the 
posession of Mr. E. T. Higgins, of Clifton, in addi- 
tin to other evidence which he has collected upon 
the subject, is conclusive as to the fact of these fossil 
bodies being spines, and not teeth. 

Mr. CuarkLeswortu then made some observations 
‘On the Occurrence of Oolites in the London Clay 
and Coralline Crag;) and Mr. Turner exhibited 
specimens of fossil fish from Antigua. 


TUESDAY. 
Section D.—ZOOLOGY AND BOTANY. 

‘On the Fossil Elephantine Animals of India,’ by 
Dr. Fatconer.—In this communication, which was 
illustrated by diagrams of the Crania, the author 
gave the results of the investigations by Capt. Caut- 
ley and himself regarding the fossil Mastodons and 
Elephants of India, and endeavoured, by a series 
of teeth sections, to show that there was a gradual 
aid continuous passage, in the structure of the teeth, 
tetween the Mastodon and the Elephant,—the forms 
hich have been included under the name of Mas- 
‘odon Elephantoides by Clift, and an undescribed 
idan species, constituting the intermediate links. 

4M. Setys pe Lonocuamps exhibited several 
‘eecles of the genus Arvicola. He also read a paper 

On the Libellulide of Europe.’ 

‘On the Germination of Plants,’ by Dr. Lankes- 
™’—The author took the following view of the 

nomena :—-That the only essential process in ger- 
uuation is the growth of the young plant, or embryo. 


The process of developement of the embryo, from pri- 
mitive cytoblasts developing its tissues, is precisely the 
same as that of every other part of the plant, and from 
an identity of structure, an identity of function might 
be inferred. But the ordinary theory of germination 
gave a different function to the tissues of the embryo. 
The author regarded the absorption of oxygen, the 
disengagement of carbonic acid gas and ammonia, as 
the consequence of the decomposition of the starch 
and protein contained in the albumen or perisperm 
of the seed; and that the growing cells of the 
embryo appropriated the carbonic acid, ammonia 
and water, just in the same way as all other cells 
in the vegetable kingdom. 

*On the Influence of Galvanic Electricity on 
the Germination of Seeds,’ by Prof. E. Sotty.— 
In a series of experiments, in which the seeds of 
barley, wheat, rye, turnips and radish were exposed 
to the influence of a feeble current of electricity, the 
plants came up sooner and were healthier than others 
that had not been electrified. On the other hand,a 
number of experiments on other seeds had given 
opposite results,—proving, either that the germina- 
tion of some seeds was retarded whilst that of others 
was facilitated by electricity, or that the effects ob- 
served in both cases were accidental. Out of a series 
of 55 experiments on different seeds, 21 appeared in 
favour of electricity, 10 against it, and 25 showed no 
effect whatever; and in carefully counting the whole 
number of seeds up in the entire series, there were found 
1,250 of the electrified, and 1,253 of the non-electri- 
fied. In conclusion, Prof. Solly stated that he felt 
doubtful whether the effects observed were really due 
to the influence of electricity. 

Mr. Westwoop made some remarks on Entomo- 
logy.—After shortly noticing the general economy of 
the hive bee as to the production of queens and the 
swarming of casts, he contended, from the analogy 
between the circumstances connected with the latter 
event and those which accompany the swarming of 
ants, gnats, white ants, mayflies, &c.—1st, That the 
swarming of insects has for its principal object the 
| union of the sexes; 2nd, That, from analogy with 
other insects subject to swarming, it is to be inferred 
that that species does not differ in this respect from 
other swarming species; and, 3rd, That it is the 
newly hatched, and not the old queen which leads 
off the swarm. 

‘On the Specific Characters of Plants, considered 
in Morphological Connexion,’ by Mr. J. Bat. 

Mr. C. W. Peacu made a communication on the 
result of his researches during the past year on the 
Marine Fauna of Cornwall. 

WEDNESDAY. 

The Section met for a short time only. 

The Secretary read a Report from Mr. Denny, 
on the progress he was making in the description and 
illustration of the undescribed species of the genus 
Anoplura. 

Capt. L. L. V. S. Inserson exhibited a collection 
of electrotyped plants. Most of the specimens be- 
longed to the family Orchidacez, but there were many 
specimens of other plants, and some fungi, with their 
forms beautifully preserved. 

* Notes on the Irish Species of Robertsonian Saxi- 
frages,’ by Mr. ANDREWs.—The author havingstudied 
the Irish Saxifrages, and compared them with those 
of the Pyrenees, had come to a different conclusion 
from Mr, Babington, and believed that there were 
only two true species in Ireland, the Saxifraga umbrosa 
and the S. Geum. The other species described by 
Mr. Babington in his * Manual,’ he regarded as va- 
rieties of one or other of these forms. 

The reading of this paper terminated the business 
of the Section. 

























































































TUESDAY. 
D.—Svus-Section, ETHNOLOGY. 

Report of Committee appointed to Diffuse 
Queries regarding the Human Race,’ by Dr. Hopc- 
KIN, was read; from which it appeared that the past 
year has not been fruitless in Ethnological or Ethno- 
graphical productions. If no remarkable work on 
this subject has appeared from the English press, 
travellers and missionaries have made us more ac- 
quainted with tribes, which, though not wholly 
unknown, have been imperfectly understood, A 
recent traveller who has visited most of the impor- 





tant West India Islands, has furnished some particu- 


lars of the present state of the three small remnants 
of the Caribs, by whom these islands were well 
peopled in the time of Columbus. In St. Vincent's, 
the Caribs are supposed not at present to exceed 
300 persons. Their number is declining. The 
northern part of the island was formerly conceded 
to them, but now only two small portions of this 
territory are retained by them. They cultivate the 
soil, and are engaged on the water, being skilful in 
managing their boats. They have schools in which 
they are taught the English language, the native 
language being extinct. These Caribs present two 
varieties. The Red or Eastern having lank hair, 
and being more evidently of American origin. The 
Western are blacker, and have much of the Negro 
character. The same gentleman visited the Caribs 
of Dominica, who possess lands, but the limits and 
titles of these lands are neither defined nor secured. 
The Caribs of Dominica resemble the red Caribs of 
St. Vincent’s. They live in scattered huts. 

Dr. Kine reported that in the Journal of General 
Miller, Consul-General for the Pacific, which had 
been forwarded to him, light was thrown upon the 
manners and habits of the South Sea Islanders, and 
| upon many of the complicated or debated problems 
| connected with the population and its intermixture 
| with the Red man of America; upon human sacrifice, 
cannibalism and infanticide ; and upon its effect of 
| isolation and savage solitude upon runaways from 
ships and from convict labour. Lengthened extracts 
from General Miller's Journal, upon these several 
| points, were read. 

* On the Egyptians and Americans,’ by the Marquis 
di Spinero,—A large collection of rough notes, which 
require classification to be understood. 

*On certain traces of Roman Colonization in 
Lancashire,’ by Dr. Buack.—From historical notices 
and inferences, conjoined with the affinities mentioned 
to have existed between the social institutions and 
languages of the Saxon conquerors and other con- 
temporary emigrants and those of our Briton-Frisians, 
Dr. Black concludes that the latter would mostly 
remain in the country, become amalgamated in spirit, 
action, and habits with the newly imported tribes 
from Germany, rather than seek to keep up a forced 
conventional polity with their old neighbours, the 
Britons. They would indeed soon become incor- 
porated with the Saxons; take with them their fate 
as a nation; and, from their numbers in the south of 
Lancashire, would probably constitute the greatest 
portion of the population. That many of the in- 
habitants of this district, especially in the inland and 
rural parts, have long, and to this day, shown a dis- 
tinctive variety of form, featureand vernacular dialect 
from those in the other parts of England, has been 
remarked by not a few observers. And the man of 
Heaton and the dark-eyed Lancashire witch, still 
maintain—the one for the picturesque in manners 
and speech, and the other for her characteristic 
beauty—their wide-spread distinction among the 
hardy sons and fair daughters of England. 

Dr. Kina presented to the Section a number of 
tables drawn up by Mr. Brent, illustrative of the 
height, weight and strength of man. It appears that 
there are in 100 Englishmen of all classes— 

6 ft. to 6 ft. 3 in. (very tall)........ 
5 ft. 9 in. to 6 ft. (tall) 





5 ft. 6 in. to 5 ft. 9 in. (middle height) 40 

5 ft. 3 in. to 5 ft. 6 in, (short)........ 26 

5 ft. Oin. to 5 ft. Sin. (very short) .. 4 

— 30 Short. 

100 

~In 100 
Cornish 

Wrestlers. 


‘In 100 Paupers res 
in Marylebone 
Workhouse. 


In 100 persons|In 100 Amateur 
deceased. Rowers. 





94'Tall .. 63 
6|Mid. .. 30 
OShort.. 7 


100 


| 
ae 7\"Tall 19/Tall ...A. 
Middling .... 26)Middling .. pa ue 
44Short...... 


_ 67|Short...... 


100 


100} 100 





From a calculation of the weight of the Venus di 
Medicis at different heights, from 4 ft. 6 in. to 6 ft. 
9 in., her weight, supposing her height to have been 
5 ft., and her dress of the ordinary kind, would be 
8 stone 9 lb.—being in the same class with the 
Discoboli. From a calculation of strength in different 
classes from slender to exaggerated, the Hercules 
Farnese being in the exaggerated, the Gladiator being 





in the middle class, taking the strength of a slender 
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man at 100, that of the Gladiator would equal 173; 
the Hercules Farnese 362 at the same height. 


WEDNESDAY. 


*A Critical Report of Dr. Kombst’s Ethnographic 
Map of Great Britain and Ireland,’ by Mr. J. M. 
Kemsie.—Mr. Kemble considered that Dr. Kombst 
had outrun his data; that his views regarding the 
Picts had been contradicted by the Rev. J. Garnett, 
and that no reliance was to be placed in the arrange- 
ment of the Welsh, Manx, and Cornish Celts. Mr. 
Kemble mentioned his own subdivision of the Anglo- 
Saxon nation and its affinities which were in the 
Northumbrian and Kentish dialects, and the admix- 
ture of Danish blood in Northumberland, Norfolk, 
Suffolk and Lincolnshire, and protested, in the pre- 
sent state of our knowledge, against the minutiz ex- 
hibited on Dr. Kombst’s map. Further, Mr. Kemble 
alluded to researches of his own on the Coritani of 
Lincolnshire, and upon Germanic elements anterior 
to the time of Hengist. 


*On Local and Hereditary Difference of Com- 
plexion in Great Britain, with some Incidental Notice 
of the Cimbri,’ by the Rev. R. Wittrams.—Mr. 
Williams commented on the fact, that in two districts 
of our island, the same strongly-marked variety of 
complexion exists which was observed by Tacitus 
seventeen centuries ago. The primary agent of 
change was climate ; which influenced first the skin, 
next the hair and eyes, and lastly, with the co-opera- 
tion, perhaps, of other agents, changed the configu- 
ration of the skull. Next to our own climate, that 
of our ancestors, or the effect of race, wasto be con- 
sidered. It had been attempted to explain the 
xanthous complexion of the Scotch Lowlanders by 
supposing them originally Gothic, and the darker 
hues of the S.W. Silurians by calling in the aid 
of Iberian intermixture. The last was wrong; for 
as the language of the Welsh contained no Basque 
element, their physiology could not have been influ- 
enced by Biscayans. The former idea had been par- 
tially refuted by Chalmers ; and looking to the names 
of the Pictish kings, of places in the Lowlands, com- 
paring the Welsh Aber with the Gaelic Suver, ob- 
serving the intelligibility of Aneirin’s poems among 
the Britons of the Clyde and those of South Wales, 
we must conclude that the whole western side of the 
island, from Glasgow to Cornwall, was inhabited by 
a people throughout akin, if not absolutely identical. 
Neither was it true that the Celts could be classed as 
dark,and the Teutonsas xanthous, Allancientauthors, 
and especially Strabo, made the Celts also xanthous. 
Strabo even thought their usages alike, and their blood 
akin to the Germans. He called the Britons of 
greater stature and less yellow-haired than the Gauls. 
On the whole, this singular phenomenon of a people 
homoio, if not homo-glottous, yet differing physiologi- 
cally so much as the Caledonians and Silurians, and 
their respective successors at this day, might be re- 
ferred to the well-ascertained custom of the Celts of 
migrating in two large divisions, as in the case of 
Brennus, &c. One division, leaving the Caspian, 
entered Europe by the Euxine, and the other by the 
Mediterranean ; one acquired the characteristics of 
a Northern, the other retained those of an Oriental 
people. Mr. Williams proceeded to show, by tracing 
various names, that the whole people from Glasgow 
to Cornwall called themselves Cimbri, or Cymry. 
This people comprehended the Belge, and (excepting 
only a Teuton inlet from the succeeding tide of popu- 
lation which forced itself along the Rhine) they must 
have extended from Denmark and the mouth of the 
Elbe across Belgic Gaul and England to Wales. It 
was very important to observe that they were not 
hybrid, but yet formed, in blood and in language, as 
in geographical position, the connecting link between 
the Irish Celts who preceded, and the Goths who 
came after them. Adelung’s idea of the Cumraic 
containing a Gothic infusion arose from the old fallacy 
of the Celts and Goths being radically alien; whereas 
one family of languages extended from the Caspian 
Sea to Ireland and Portugal on the west, and to the 
extreme of India on the east. Certain peculiarities 
in the Celtic and Cumraic arose from the very early 
date at which they successively broke off from the 
pre-Sanscrit stock. 

. Sir R. Scoompunck gave a verbal account of the 
superstitious and astronomical knowledge of the In- 
dians of Guyana, which agreed with the same kind 





of knowledge current amongst the rest of the uncivil- 
ized portion of the globe. 

‘On the Present State of the Philosophical Evi- 
dence upon the Unity of the Human Race,’ by Dr. 
R. G. Latnam.—The test was that of similar or dis- 
similar languages. The evidence brought forward 
was elaborate: nevertheless, Dr. Latham is of opinion 
that Africa and the Semitic tongues, the Indo-Euro- 
pean tongues, the Tamul, and the Basque tongues, 
have to be interwoven in the general tissue of lan- 
guage before we can predicate that the unity of the 
human race, as determined by philological evidence, 
is a point not only probable, but proved. His own 
impressions were for the unity. 

This paper terminated the business of the Sub- 
section, 


TUESDAY. 
Section E.—MEDICAL SCIENCE. 

Dr. Laycock presented a brief notice of a case 
of Purpura Hemorrhagica, by T. 8. Wells, Esq., 
with a drawing of the heart. The subject of the 
disease was a strong able mariner, who died eight 
days after the first symptoms presented themselves; 
there was effusion of blood into the ventricles of 
the brain, and also beneath the external serous 
covering of the heart, the appearance of which was 
represented in an accompanying drawing; this re- 
sult the author deemed of great rarity, and on this 
account he submitted it to the Section. 

Dr. Havitanp had seen a similar case; the pre- 
paration of the heart in which, he exhibited to the 
Section. He also observed that a similar appear- 
ance, or nearly such, is found in acute cases of Peri- 
carditis; of this also he exhibited a preparation. 

Dr. J. F. Duncan read a paper ‘On a Peculiar 
Form of Epidemic observed amongst Children in the 
Winter 1844-5 in Dublin..—The attack was ushered 
in by considerable fever, and after an interval of some 
days the gums were found to be partially ulcerated 
at the insertion of the teeth, the fangs being exposed; 
they became also swollen, red, and spongy, and 
exhibited a considerable tendency to bleed, insomuch 
that hemoptoe occasionally resulted from this cause. 
The disease was very severe, and in most cases, either 
directly or in consequence of relapse, terminated 
fatally ; it seemed to}be a part of a deeper-seated 
affection, namely an enteritis of an extensive and 
severe kind. Its importance, in a pathological point 
of view, arose from the liability to confound it with 
that ulceration of the gums, which is the consequence 
of the administration of mercury. 

Prof. Fisher read a paper ‘On the Vascularity 
of Tubercle.\—The entire paper consisted of explana- 
tions of an extensive series of drawings of tubercular 
deposits taken from mesenteric, cervical, and bronchial 
glands; these drawings showed traces of organization 
and the passing of the injection between portions of 
the masses: from their appearance Prof. Fisher con- 
cluded tubercle to be vascular, and submitted them as 
proofs for examination. 

Dr. Krnaston said that Dr. Fisher's observations 
in proof of the vascularity of scrofulous tubercleagreed 
with his own, published in the Transactions of the 
Medical and Chirurgical Society for 1837, and with 
those of M. Lugol some years afterwards. The reason 
that the vessels of tubercle are not always visible or 
capable of injection is, that they are extremely 
minute, and do not carry red blood, except when the 
part is inflamed or congested :—just as some of the 
vessels of even the natural pulmonary structure were 
found by Reisseissen to be too minute to admit even 
the finest injections. 

Dr. Leeson presented and described an apparatus 
for minute injection. 

Dr. THuRNAM gave a short notice of a case of 
Spina bifida, the preparation of which he exhibited to 
the Section; it demonstrated the exact condition of 
the bones and ligaments of that portion of the ver- 
tebral column when the deficiency from arrest of 
developement occurred. 


Section F.—STATISTICS. 

M. Juien read a paper, describing a Plan for the 
Formation of a Society to collect the Statistics of all 
Civilized Countries, and opening a communication 
between all persons engaged in statistical inquiries. 

Mr. FLETCHER read a paper, contributed by Dr. 
Stark, ‘On the Statistics of Small-pox,’ to show the 





efficacy of vaccination as a preservative measure. ¢, 
subject, however, being medical rather than atten, 
was not di . 

Mr. Kenrick ‘On the Statisticsof Merthyr Tydyil: 
—The mass of the population of Merthyr has been 
brought into this wild district by the establishment 
of large ironworks belonging to Messrs. Crawshay 
Guest, Hill & Thompson. The total population j, 
1841 was 32,968 ; houses, 6,145—nearly 5} persons 
toa house, and nearly three persons toa sleeping-room, 
In q of the of unmarried men who 
come from Cardiganshire, Pembrokeshire, and other 
adjoining counties, to take advantage of the hj 
wages which are given at the ironworks, the males 
much exceed the females; the former being in the 
ratio of 6 to 5 of the latter. Though 80 near the 
boundary of an English county, there are only about 
4,000 English out of a population of 33,000; and 
there are 11,000, or one-third, who cannot Speak 
English intelligibly, and would not understand ap 
English sermon, Only 1,313 children attend the 
day schools, while there are 6,857 children who are 
of a proper age to receive instruction. Perhaps the 
number at schools does not exceed each day 1,200 
children. Most of the places of worship have Sun. 
day schools belonging to them, where, to a certain 
extent, the deficiency of public day schools is sup- 
plied, but the teaching is confined to reading. There 
is a great neglect of drainage in Merthyr: many of 
the streets are unpaved, and in bad weather the people 
have to wade through a stratum of mud from six to 
twelve inches deep. There are many cellars and 
miserable hovels that are not fit for men to dwell in, 
There are many streets without the conveniences 
which are necessary for the health and comfort of 
civilized beings. There are no proper infant schools; 
no good juvenile schools, two only middling ; most 
of the teachers being illiterate, two of them not able 
to write. There is no taste for literature among the 
working classes, very few of them having books on 
general subjects. There is a considerable proportion 
of the people who never attend a place of worship, 
whose enjoyments are low and degrading. 

Dr. Laycock read part of a letter relating to the 
Vital Statistics of America, which went to show that 
the duration of life is greater in England than in 
America, greater in the Northern than in the Midland 
States, and greater in the Midland than in the South- 
ern States. No explanation was given of the data 
on which these tables were founded. 

Mr. Fietcuer read a paper from the Rev. Mr 
Boys, ‘ On the Choice of Sites for Colonial Towns, 








To CorrEsPoNDENTS.—Harmonia—R. B.—H. C.—L.&.(. 
—E.—J. H.—T. 0. W.—reccived. 





Errata.—P. 698, col. 3, line 18 from bottom, for “ notions 
as repose submissive” read materials that refuse submission. 
—P. 699, col. 1, line 11 from bottom, for ‘‘ rotation,” read 
relation, and the same in next line. 








KENRICK’S ABRIDGEMENT OF ZUMPT'S LATIN 
GRAMMAR. 
Lately published, 12mo. price 3¢. ‘ 
N ABRIDGEMENT of ZUMPT’S LATIN 
sin GRAMMAR. For Schools. By J. KENRICK, M.A. Third 
ition. 

“The Author of this Grammar has himself published an Abridee 
ment of it, but it is too large for the use of schools ; and, indeet, 
differs from his other Grammar hardly in anything but the omis- 
sion of the Notes. I have thought myself justified in making 
whatever changes would adapt the book better to the purpose for 
which I intended it; with this limitation, that nothing be 
introduced at variance with the principlesof the original. ”—Prefa. 

“This is, without.exception, the most intelligible Latin Grammar 
which has come under our notice. It deserves to be popular.” * 

* We will not say that the adoption of this G should ts 
made the test of the fitness of schoolmasters ; but we should bail 
its success as a decisive proof of desirable improvement in ou 
classical schools.”—Atheneum. 

B. Fellowes, Ludgate-strect. 


[THE NEW STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF 
SCOTLAND. 


‘ounty may now be had separately, complete in one volume 
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of any country in Bui ’—QUARTERLY ReEvIEW. 

*y* THE Mars, ronurne Aa cana ATLAS OF SCOTLAND, ABE 

DONE UP IN ONE VOLUME 410, HANDSOMELY BOUND IN CLOTE 

Price 21s. = 
Separate Maps or tHe Counties, IN A NEAT CASE FOR 

Pocket. Price ls. EAcH. i) 
William Blackwood & Sons,Edinburgh apd London. Sold by 

Booksellers. 
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70 BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE 
COUNTRY, 
JUST PUBLISHED BY MR. COLBURN. 





LADY HESTER STANHOPE’S 


OIRS, related by Herself; with Anecdotes of the most 
remarkable Persons of her Time. 3 vols, 31s. 6d. 


M. THIERS’ HISTORY OF THE 


CONSULATE and EMPIRE. Translated, with the sanction 
and approval of the Author, by D. FORBES CAMPBELL, 
fag. 4 vols. price only 5s. each. 

The FOURTH VOLUME (just published) comprises, 
among other important and interesting topics, the Rup- 
ture of the Peace of Amiens, the Camp of Boulogne and 
Threatened Invasion of England, the Conspiracy of Georges, 
&e, ke. 


tl. 


MEMOIRS OF SOPHIA DORO- 


THEA, Consort of George L., including her Diary, &c. 2 
vols, 288. 


IV. 


SYBIL; OR, THE TWO NATIONS. 


By B. DISRAELI, Esq. M.P. New edition, 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


v. 

VOL. VIII. OF MISS STRICK- 
LAND’S LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND; comprising 
HENRIETTA MARIA, and CATHERINE of BRAGANZA, 
Consorts of Charles Ll. and If. 10s, Gd. 


mk HISTORY. OF OUR OWN 


By the Author of ‘The Life of Frederick the 
= Volume the Second, 1793 to 1797, 10s. Gd. 


vil. 


MEMOIRS OF PRINCE CHARLES 
STUART, commonly called **THE YOUNG PRETEN- 
DER;” with Notices of the Rebellion in 1745. By C. L- 
KLOSE, Esq. 2 vols. 24s. 


Vill. 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S 
MAXIMS and OPINIONS. 8vo. 12s. 
“The best book that has been published respecting the Duke of 


Wellington.”— Times, 


x. 


THE CRESCENT AND THE 


CROSS. By ELIOT WARBURTON, Esq. New edition, 
2 vols, 21s, 


THREE YEARS IN CONSTAN- 


TINOPLE; or, DOMESTIC MANNERS of the TURKS. 
by CHARLES WHITE, Esq. 3 vols. 34 Ilustrations, 31s. 6d. 


COUNT KONIGSMARK: AN 


Historical Novel. By Capt. FREDERICK CHAMIER, R.N. 
3 vols. (Now ready.) 


gH STORY OF A ROYAL FA- 
ORITE. By Mrs.GORE. 3 vols. (Just ready.) 
“Noscandal about Queen Elizabeth, I hope ?”—The Critic. 


THE ENGLISH GENTLEWOMAN; 


a, HINTS to YOUNG LADIES on their ENTRANCE into 
SOCIETY. Small 8vo. 8s. 6d. bound, (Now ready.) 


This pan cumanaing the important and comprehensive 
subjects of morals, and the of the affec- 
tions—is intended chiefly for young ladies of the upper 
classes of English society. The object of the writer is, by 

experience of a life passed in those circles, to supply 
who are entering into them with some of the practical 
of her observation and reflection. 





ORDERS for BURKE’S PEER- 

AGE and BARONETAGE for 1845, (the pub- 

of which has been hitherto unavoidably delayed), 

we requested to be sent immediately to the Booksellers by 
those who desire early copies. 


Hexry Coxsunry, Publisher, 13, Great Marl- 
borough-street, 


WORKS 
PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN CHAPMAN, 121, Newgate-street, 
LONDON. 


THE PROSPECTIVE REVIEW, No. III. 


(CHRISTIAN TEACHER, No. XXIX.) will be published 
on the Ist of August, price 2s. a. ” 
‘onten 
L .—~iniooiaaiion ¢ to a Scientific System of Mythology. By 


IL.—Benjamin Constant. 

ILl.—Christian Fellowship. 

y ’.—Dr. Arnold’s Miscellaneous Works. 

—Miss Barrett's Poems, 

v Me ‘—Memoirs of Joesph Blanco White. 

“Those who wish to have a correct view of the higher qualities 
of mind in their application to theology, as a science, identified 
with literature, will take in this new Quarterly. Dogmatism there 
is none, charity is abundant, and here ouly will the English reader 
find what the sreat men of Germany, France, and Italy, think and 
say on matters the most important and instructive. 

Liverpool Journal. 


ust published, price 3s. 
\HE AMERIC A} CHRISTIAN 
EXAMINER, and RELIGIOUS mree oF ale ANY. Edited | 
by the Rey. Drs. A. ‘LAMSON and E. 8. GANNETT. 
No. 130, — $45, 
Will be published, the Ist dionn. post 8vo, cloth, 10s, éd, 
RETROSPECT OF THE RELIGIOUS | 
LIFE UF ENGLAND. By JOHN JAMES TAYLER. 


‘ 
ust published, in 3 vols. post 8vo, price 1 
THE Lik E of the REV. JOSEPH “BL ANCO 
WHITE. Written by Himself, with Portions of his Cor- 
respondence. Edited by JOHN HAMILTON THOM. 
“This is a book which rivets the attention, and makes the heart 
bleed. It has, indeed, with regard to himself, in its substance, 


clearly and strongly is the which h Shiaking, active man projected | 
from the face of the records which he has left.”—Quarterly Review. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL 
LETTERS and ESSAYS of SCHILLER. 

an iaivoeeation. by J. WEISS, 
we close, unwillingly, this volume, so abounding in food 


Translated, with 
Post Svo. cloth, 7s. d. 


all of our readers who desire to make acquaintance with the philo- 
a of art.” —Critic. 

he style in which the whole volume is written is particularly 
beautiful ; there is a consciousness of music in every page we read ; 
it is remarkable for the condensation of thought Le firm consis- 
tency which prevails throughout.”—Jnquirer, 


THE LIFE of JEAN “PAUL FR. RICHTER. 


biography, sranmneted from the German. Two volumes, paper 
cover, 7s.; cloth, 

“No reader of sensibility can rise from the poem of these | 
volumes without becoming both wiser and better.” —Atlas. 

“It is impossible to read this biography without a conviction of 
its integrity and truth. We feel that his golden thoughts have 
reached us pure from the mine, to which he re given | that i impress 
of genius which makes them current in al] countries.” 

Christian Reformer, 


[ESSAY S. Second Serice By R. W. Emerson. 
4 With a Notice by THOMAS CARLYLE. Post Svo. in 
paper cover, 3s. ; cloth, 3s. éd. 

That Emerson is, in a high degree, possessed of the faculty and 
vision of the seer, none can doubt who will a and witha 
kind and reverential spirit peruse these nine essay 

Douglas Terrold’s Magazine, 


& 
HE RATIONALE of RELIGIOUS 
INQUIRY; or, the eet ion stated, of Reason, the Bible, 
and the Church, By JAMES MA ARTINEAU. Third Edition: 
With a Critical Letter on Kationalism, Miracles, and the Authority 
of Scripture, by the late Rev. JOSEPH BLANCO WHITE, Post 
8vo. in paper cover, 4s. ; cloth, — 


HE PHILOSOPHY. of ART. An Oration on 

the Relation of the Plastic Arts to Nature. Translated from 

the German of F. W. J. Von as, by A. JOHNSON. Post 
8vo. in paper cover, ls. ; cloth, 1 


A NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION OF THE 

OPULAR HISTORY of PRIESTCRAFT, 

in all Ages and Nations. By WILLIAM i HOWIT®. Seventh 
Edition, with e Additions. 12mo. cloth, 

“The work before us is earnest, paeaine, vehement, and 
powerful to convince. The rapid history given of Paganism and 
idolatry in earlier times, among the Assyrians, Celts, Goths, 
Egyptians, Greeks, Pee. and the hideous priesteraft by which 
they were vi ly graphic.”—Leeds Time: 


M4Er RTYRIA: a ped Wherein are con- 
ed Homilies, Conversations, and Incidents of the Rei 
of Baward hy ape Written by WILLIAM MOUNTFOR 
12mo. 





12. 
HE WORKS of CHARLES FOLLEN, with 
a Memoir of his Life. 5 = 12mo. cloth, 2is. 


IFE of CHARLES FOLLEN. By 
4 MRS. FOLLEN. 12mo. — 6s, 6d, 


SELECTIONS oon. the WRITINGS of 
FENELON. Witha — of his Life. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 


HANNING’S WORKS. Edited by 
JOSEPH BARKER. — 12mo, cloth, 8s. sewed, 6s. 


KETCHES of the LIVES and CHARAC- 


y ERS of the LEADING REFORMERS of the SIX- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By EDWARD TAGART. 8vyo. cloth, 5s. 


17. 
Si LECTURES on the PHILOSOPHY of 
aM ERIOM, By JOHN BOVEE DOQDS, of Boston, U.S. 








though not in its arrangement, an alinost dramatic character ; so | 


NEW BOOKS NOW READY. 


1. The HANDBOOK for TRAVEL- 


LERS in SPAIN and READERS at HOME. Post 8vo. 


2. LYELL’S TRAVELS of a GEQ- 
LOGIST in NORTIT AMERICA. With Plates. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 21s. 


3. The DUKE of MARLBOROUGH’S 
LETTERS and DESPATCHES. 3 vols. 8vo. 
4. HAWKSTONE: a Tale of and for 


England, in the Year 134—. 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 12s. 


A NATURALISTS VOYAGE 
ROUND the WORLD. By CHARLES DARWIN, Esq. 
| Second Edition, with Additions. Post 8vo. 


6. BARROW’s NAVAL WORTHIES 
of ELIZABETH'S REIGN. 8vo. 14s. 
7. MR. GLADSTONE’S 


from the LITURGY. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


8. The BOOK of COMMON PRAYER 


Illuminated Edition. Paris I. to If. 8vo. 


9. LIFE of the LORD HILL, late 


| Commander of the Forces. By Rev. EDWIN SYDNEY. 
8vo. 128. 


10. WAKEFIELD'S 


PRAYERS, 






ADVENTURE 


| in NEW ZEALAND. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


and /ESTHETIC | 


for awe so fruitful of fine passages, heartily commending it to | 


| BERTSON. 


} 


Compiled from various sources. Together with his Auto- | 


| 





. ENGLAND under the ANGLO- 
SAXON KINGS. From the German of LAPPENBERG. 
2 vols, 8vo. 21s. 


12. POEMS. By Lorp Parricx Ro- 


Crown 8vo. 7s. Gd. 


13. NEALE on the LAWS relating to 
| FEASTS oe FASTS. Feap. 8vo. 9s. Gd. 


14. THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. 151. 8vo. Gs. 





JOURNALS OF LADY TRAVELLERS. 


1. 
The MARCHIONESS of WESTMIN- 


STER’S NARRATIVE of a YACHT VOYAGE. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 28s. 
2. 


LADY SALE’S JOURNAL of the 


DISASTERS in AFFGHANISTAN. Post 8vo. 12s. 


3. 


LETTERS from MADRAS, or First 


Iwpressions of Lirs in Inpia. By A LADY. Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 
4. 

MRS. HOUSTOUN’S VOYAGE to 

TEXAS and the GULF of MEXICO. 2 vols. post 8vo. 2is. 
5. 


LETTERS from the SHORES of the 


BALTIC. By A LADY. 2 vols. post Svo. 20s. 


6. 


MRS. MEREDITH'S 
SOUTH WALES and the BUSI. 


7. 

MISS TAYLOR'S 
ITALY. 2 vols. post 8vo. 17s. 
8. 

MRS. DALKEITH HOLMES’ RIDE 


on HORSEBACK to FLORENCE, through FRANCE and 
SWITZERLAND. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 
9. 


MRS. COLONEL STISTED’S LET- 
— the BYEWAYS of ITALY. Post 8yo. (Just 
ly. 


LIFE in NEW 


Post 8yo. 2s. éd. 


LETTERS from 


Jouy Mypray, Albemprle-strect, 
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THE DARK AGES. 
n 8vo. price 12s. the 2nd edition, enlarged, of se 
HE DARK AGES ; being a Series of ESSAYS 
intended to illustrate the State of RELIGION and LITERA- 
TURE in the 9th, 10th, 1ith, and 12th Centuries. Reprinted from 
the * British Magazine,’ with Corrections, and some Additions. 
By the Rev. 8 8. R. MAITLAND, F.R.S. & F.S.A. 
Librarian to his tirace = Archbishop of Canterbury, and Keeper 
SS. at Lambeth. 
*y* The Additional Notes may be had separately, to complete 
the fi Edition, price 1s, 
ivingtons, | St. 1 Paul’ 8 Chure hyard, and W ater loo- pla ace, 


r AYLOR & WALTON'’S CATALOGUE of 

PUBLICATIONS connected with Science and Education, 
will be sent free of expense to any one writing for it. It contains, 
among other Works, the following :— 


The SINGING MASTER. Fourth edition, 
S8yo. 10s. 6d. 
*yx The Work may also be had in Five Parts, either of which may be 


purchased separately, 
I. FIRST LESSONS in SINGING 


NOTATION of MUSIC. 2s, 


II. RUDIMENTS of the SCIENCE of HAR- 
MONY or THOROUGH BASS. 1s, 6d. 


III. The FIRST CLASS TUNE BOOK. 


Airs simply arranged. 1s, €d. 


IV. The SECOND CLASS TUNE BOOK. 


Arranged as Twoand Three Part Harmonies. 2s. 6d. 


V. The HYMN TUNE BOOK. 


Psalms and Hymns. 2s, 6d. 


FIRESIDE HARMONY ; 
creation in Part Singing. A Selection of Favourite Glees, Rounds, 
and Canons ; arranged to words suitable for Families and Schools. 
By HELE Ns. HERSC HELL. Second edition, Svo. 2s. 6 


KEATS'S POETICAL WORKS, with Portrait. 


or Gower- street. 
~ KENRIC K’S EDITION OF ZU MPT’S SGR AMM: AR, 


Lately published, 
GR AMMAR of the LATIN LANGUAGE. 
J Tr: ansiated from the German, with Ad- 


By C. ¢ 
ditions, by J. 1 Edition, 8vo, 1 
t has been the “obje ct of the Prameinte in this edition, oy selec- 
tion and compression, to exhibit what is most valuable in the origi- 
nal, avoiding prolixity and the needless multiplication of examples. 
— - a - : 
2. Exercises on Latin Syntax,adapted to Zumpt’s 
a By J. Kenrick, M.A. Fourth Edition. Svo. 5s. 
A Key to ditto. Fourth Edition. 8vo. 5s. 
: hn Abridgement of Zumpt’s Latin Grammar. 
For Schools. By J. Kenrick, M.A. Third Edition. 12mo. 3s. 
“The author of this Grammar has himself published an Abridge- 
ment of it, but it is too large for the use of schools; and, indeed, 
differs from his other Grammar hardly in anything but the omis- 
sion of the notes. I have thought myself justified in making what- 
ever changes would adapt the book better to the purpose for which 
I intended it ; with this limitation, that nothing should be intro- 
duced * variance with the principles of the original.”— Preface. 
5. An introduction to Greek Prose Composition. 
By J. Kenrick, M./ 
Part I.—Declens — Cor jugatic on, and Syntax of Prepositions. 
Third Edition. 12mo., 4s. 6d, 
Part II.—Syntax. Second Kd n. 12mo. 4s, bd. 
6. A Key to ditto. Parts I , ond if. 
7. The Egypt of Herodotus ; 
and part of the oy hird Books of his Histor: 
liminary Dissertations. By J. Kenrick, ML 
_B. Fellowes, Ludgate-street. 


and the 


30 


70 Popular 


or, Domestic Re- 





4s. 6d. each. 
being the Second 


Ww ith Notes and Pre- 
8vo. 12s, 





FRENCH GRAMMAR FOR PRIVATE TU ITION. 

In 8vo. price 12s. in cloth, the 9th edition of 
GUIDE to the FRENCH LANGUAGE, 
especially devised for persons who wish to study the Ele- 

ments of that Lan; pear w eee the comes ofa T Feacher. 
pk P. LE BRE 
London : a Baldwin, 47, Slemaeten -row. 

A Key to the Exercises in the above Work, by 
means of which any person of a mature understanding may — 
the Fone ped of the ‘rench language practically, as surely as if a 

rofessed teacher were sitting by his side; and, with a very super- 
cial knowledge of it, may teach it to others. Directions are given 
in the Key to parents not accustomed to tach languages, who wish 
to instruct their children with the assistance of this book, how 


they must proceed. Price &s. cloth. 





The 5th edition, in 12mo. price 5s. bound, 
PRACTICAL SYSTEM of ALGEBRA, 
desi ed for the Use of Schools and Private Tuition. 
By PETER NICHOLSON and J. ROWBOTHAM. 

*y* In this edition the authors have not only introduced some 
important original matter, particularly on proportion, imaginary 
quantities, binomial theorem, series, &c., but have also endeavoured 
to illustrate many parts of the work by such alterations as will 
make it still more acceptable to the public. 

ondon: printed for Robert Baldwin, 47, Paternoster- row. 

A Key tothe above work, containing the Solutions 
of more than 900 Problems, by use of which, and the Algebra, a 
person may acquire a knowledge of this valuable science without 

he assistance of a master. Price 8s. bound. 





NAVIGATION AND NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY, 
The 4th edition, corrected, ey a pee ve vol. 8vo. price 10s, 6d, boards ; 
r 12s, bound 
TREATISE. on NAVIGATION and 
NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY, adapted to the Purposes of 
Elementary Instruction ; with an Extensive Series of E xamples 
for Exercise, and all the Tables requisite for Nautical Computa- 
tions; with Kules and E EBtaphee - tapted to the * Nautical Alma- 
nac’ in its New ae Improved For 
By EDW ‘ARD RIDDLE, F.RAS. 
Master of the Nautical School, Greenwich Hosp ital, 
London: Robert Baldwin, 47, Paternoster-ro 
Also, extracted from the above work, price only 2s. 6d, 
Tables of the Logarithms of N umbers, and of vee 
Tangents, 2 and Secants, ‘to Six Places of Decimals. 





Just published, in 12mo. price 4s. cloth, 
7ENOPHON’S EXPEDITION of CYRUS. 
Books I. II. III. Translated literally, and with a strict 
adherence to the Idiom of the Original, for the use and advantage 
of Students. With numerous Notes, og and Geographical. 
iy LLIAM ALLPREss, Esq. 
London: Robert Baldwin, 47, Paternoster-row. 














or AM’s eerie — YOUNG PERSONS. 
Revised and Cheaper Edit Woodcuts, 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


N RS. MARK AMS" “HISTORY of ENG- 
+ LAND. 


», uniform with the same, 


MRS. MARKHAM HISTORY of FRANCE. 


John Murray, Albemarle- street. | 

YHILLIPS’S HISTORICAL AND 

BLOGRAPHICAL WORKS for SCHOOLS 

Robinson’s Grammar of Universal History, with 
500 Questions. 2Istedition, 1Smo, price 3s, 6d. 

Robinson’s Abridgment of Hume and Smollett’s 
Histories of England, with 140 engravings. 10th edition, 12mo. 
is, bound. 

Robinson’s Modern History of all Nations, brought 
down to the Treaty of Vienna. 16th edition, 12mo. 6s, bound. 

Adair’s Questions on the Current Editions of 
Goldsmith’s History of England. 18mo. 1s. sewed. 

Goldsmith’s Biographical Class-Book, containing 
500 Lives, from Homer to 1820, Arranged as Lessons for every day 
in the year. ith numerous portraits, 16th edit. 12mo, 7s. bound. 

Rundall’s Grammar of Sacred History, with maps 
and engravings. 1smo. 4s. bound. - 

Watkins's Scripture Biography; or, Lives of Scrip- 
ture Characters from Adam to St. Paul. 31th edition, 12mo. 7s. 

Nightingale’s Account of all Religions, with 100 
engravings. ‘Toth edit ion, 12mo. price 10s, 6¢, bound. 

Barrow’s 500 Questions on the New Testament. 
18mo. ls, se 

arvow’’ s "500 Questions on the Old Testament. 
18mo. 1s. sewed. 





Ww hitts uker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
DH ILLI PS’°S CLASS-BOOKS, &c.— 
BLAIR’S MODELS of JUVENILE LETTERS, English, 
French, and Italian. New edition, 12mo. 4s. bound. 
The Book of Trades. Illustrated by seventy wood 
engravings. 2th edition, 12mo. 7s. 6d. bound. 
Blair’s Registers of the Conduct, 
Morals of P upils. Personal and Comparative, 
and girls’ schools, 4to. price ls, each, sewe dd. 
Robinson's Theological, Biblical, and Ecclesiasti- 
eal Dictionary. 3rd edition, enlarged. In one thick vo. vol. 28s. 
boards, with maps. 
Hamilton’s Elements of the Art of Drawing, with 
above 100 examples, plain and coloured. 21s, half-bound. 
Mitchell’s Universal Catechist; 
separate Catechisms of all the Arts and Sciences, and principal 
objects of a libers ul education, with engravings. 12mo. 7s. bound, 
Phillips’s Five Hundred Questions, forming an 
mee rrogative System ¢ of Instruction, apy lied ber the educational 
ks published by Sir Richard Phillips. st 4to. 2s. each, 
‘A Key to each Set. 9d. each. 
Whittaker & Co, Ave Maria-lane. 


PHILLIPS WORKS OF REFERENCE 
COXHEAD'S READY RECKONER for all Trades, with 
interest and other tables. imo. price 2s, bound. : 
The Same Work, with farming and surveying 
tables, of convenience in all agricultural concerns, 18mo. 3s. bound, 
Mackenzie’s Five Thousand Useful Receipts, in 
all the domestic arts and practical household sciences. 28th edition, 
12mo. 10s, 6d. bound. 





Studies, and 
for boys’ schools 


The Farmer’s Calendar, detailing the business of 


every month in the year. By Arthur Young, Esq. A revised 
edition, in a thick volume, 12mo. 12s, bound. 


Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


| AOTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
18, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CI’ 
Sir Jas.  .., wala. M.P.Chairman. Benj. Hawes, Esq. had Chairman. 
Benj. Barnar d, Esq. | Thomas Nesbitt, Esq. 
Charles Baldwin, a John Nolloth, Esq. 
B. Donkin, Esq. F.R.S. Charles Phillips, Esq. 
Aaron Goldsmid, Esq. Major-Gen. sanertson 
Jas. Law jones. Esq. Dante) Suites. Es: 
John Knill. E YB. B. Woo 
THE ATTENTION of ASSU SRERS is joakeer, Nes. directed 
to the detailed Prospectuses of this Ee Assurances can 
be effected on a profit or non-profit scale, and for short periods at 
avery moderate rate. When on the life of another, the Policy 
may be rendered secure, notwithstanding the life assured may 
go out of the limits of Europe without the necessary permission 
of the Directors having been previously obtained: this plan 
makes a Policy an absolute security. 
Credit of half the premiums for the first five years allowed on 
Policies effected for the whole term of life. 
dvances are made to Assurers on real or undoubted personal 
security, for terms of years, re-payable by instalments. 
WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 


DISEASED AND HEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 


N EDICAL, INVALID, and GENERAL LIFE 
im 25, Pall Mall, London, and 22, Nassau-street, 








Subscribed Capital, 500,0002. 

This Office was established in 1841, and possesses tables Sormed 
on a scientific basis for the assurance of diseased lives. he urgent 
necessity for an institution like the present may be estimated by 
the statement that two-thirds of the population are not assur- 
able as healthy lives, and that about one in five of the appli- 
cants to other offices isdeclined on examination. Of the propo- 
sals accepted by this Society during the last three years, nearly 
300 had been rejected among upwards of 80 other offices. These 
cases came under the class of the most prevalent diseases, and 
the various parties could not have participated in the advan- 
tages of life assurance had not this Society been in existence, as 
it is the only one possessing tabulated rates of premium deduced from 
extensive data. 

Premiums have been determined for the assurance of persons 
of every age, among those afflicted with consumption, asthma, 
bronchitis, pneumonia, disease of the heart, apoplexy, paralysis, 
epilepsy. insanity, disease of the liver, dropsy, scrofula, gout, 
rheumatism, &c 

bese circumstances induce the Directors to believe that by 
the establishment of this Office they have conferred an impor- 

tant benefit upon those whose condition made sucb a provision 
as assurance necessary, and they are therefore led to expect a 
powerful support from the public. Increased annuities are 
granted on unsound lives. Healthy lives are assured at lower 
rates than at most other offices, and a capital of balf a million 
sterling fully subscribed affords a complete guarantee for the 
fulfilment of the Society's engagements. 

F. G. P. NEISON, Actuary. 


consisting of 





——— eee 
THE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE | 
SURANCE COMPANY. Reteblished at York, | i 
Em owered by Act of Parliament. CAPITAL, sand and 
attention of the pu requested to the 
Company for LIF f TNeu itANG ES, AK to the distines 
is made between MALE and FEMALE LIVES, 
Extract from the Table o Premio fr Insurit 
MALE. | A FEMALE. is 100 
on - -| ALE, (A FEMALE, 
next 
birth- 
day 


Age 

next 
jbirth- 
|| day. 
| 46 


Whole Life Premiums. Whole Life Premiums 


eo 
& 
th 


—SeEuse ew 


SOee nee 


£3 3 
313 3 
42 


: 
. 





woe ocoecneacce 


Ge BS ONS NO NO ee 
ee eee 


5 3 7 a | 
) RS with the rates of oye for the j ints 
ages, and every information, may be had at otmlats 
York, or of an of the A Agents i the Head Ofies ig 
eWMA ctuary and & 
London Agent fox the Life De eetioone Secretary, York, 
Mr. EDWD. HENWOOD. 46, . Watling-street, City 


in Nh 
“A RGUS LIF E ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
a by special Act of Parliament, 5&6 a. Wy 
Thomas Farncomb, Esq. Alderman, Chairma em, 
William Leaf, Esq. De; ty Chairman, 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. mphery, Esq. Ald. Mp, 
William panbury, Esq. Rupert Ingleb me " 
Edward Bates, Esq. ‘homas Kelly, E 
Thomas Camplin, Esq. Jeremiah Pilcher, R, 
James Clift, Esq Lewis Pocock, E 
Physician.-Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbu 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick’s- we Meg Old Jewry, 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, of King’s € Yollege, 
Advantages of the Argus Life Assurance Company. 
ia alien's P+ "4 of Capital of 
n addition to the subscribe apital of 300,000/. ¢ 
have the security of the Company's Income of weetip eae 
annum, yearly increasing, and an accumulating Assurance Fuad 
invested in Government and other available Securities, of 
—— larger amount than the estimated liabilities of the 
‘ompan 
T he Rates of Premium are reduced to the lowest se: 
patible with the safety of the Assured and the stabilite of 
Company, thereby, in effect, giving to every policy- holder an 
immediate and certain bonus without risk, A of the deferred 
and frequently delusive prospect of a periodical division of profits, 
nnual Premium to Assure £100. 
Age. For One est For Seven Years.| Whole Term, 
= 7 | £1 11 10 


»19 
? 
40 1 
50 : 





"8 
5 0 1 6 2 
23 | g 4 

6 


1 


60 q 

One-third of . oo Premiums may remain unpaid ats 
per cent. comp. int. as a debt upon the Policy forlife, or may be 
paid off at any time without notice. 

in Assurances for advances of money.as security for debts, or 
as a provision for a family, when the least present outlay is 
desirable, the varied and comprehensive Tables of the Argus 
Office will be found to be particularly favourable to the assured. 

A Board of Directors, with the Medical Officers, attend daily, 
at a quarter before 2 o igiee 

EDWARD BATES. Resident Director. 


U NIVERS AL LIFE ASSURANCESOCIETY, 
KING_WILLIAM-STREET, LONDON, 
a Henry Willock, K.L.S. Chairman, 

John Stewart, Esq., M.P. Deputy Chairman. 

Major-Gen. Sir me. Armetrene, William Kilburn, Esq. 

C.B. K.C.T. 


| Francis — ten, <a 
John Bagshaw, * Charles Otway Mayne, Esq 
Augustus ehh Esq. 


Robert Saunders, 
Charles Dashwood hee e, Esq. | James Duncan Thomson, Esq. 
Ellis Watkin Cunliffe, Esq. Capt. Samuel Thornton, R.\, 
Raikes Currie, Esq. M 
icitor—William H. Cotterill, Esq. 
Physician—George Burrows, M. 

The prtasigte pa rae) by the Universal Life Assurance So 
ciety of an annual valuation of assets and liabilities, anda 
division of three-fourths of the profits among the assured, is admitted 
to offer great advantages ; especially to those parties who may 
wish to sosepenate their proportion of profit to the reduction of 
future premiu 

The Following table will show the result of the last division of 
profits, as declared on the 8th of May, 1844, to all persons who 

ad on that day paid six annual premiums :— 

Age 
when 
Policy 

was 
issued. 











| Reduced 


Sum Original — cao 


Assured, | Premium. (fort the cur- 
rent year). 


Date of 
Policy, 





20 £19 6 
30 On 24 

40 before sth 

50 of May, 

60 1839, 


31 10 
= a 


DAVID JONES, Actuary. 


SLICAN LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
Lombard-street. at 57, Charing-cross, London.- 
Established 179 
Matthias een, Esq. M. P.. Eckman D. Hodgson, 7 
illiam Cotton, Esq. F.R.S. 5 R. Bag Lawrence, 
+ William Curtis, Bart. Petty Muspratt, En, 
William Davis, Esq. fi. Shum Storey, Esq. 
Richard Fuller, Esq. C, Hampden Turner, Esq 
J. A. Gordon, Esq. M.D. F. , “i Matthew Whiting, Esq. 


Emanuel Goodhart, ts Beg | Thomas Hodgson, Esq- 
avis, Esq 

The Periodical Valuation of the Paticies effected with this 
Company on the RETURN SYSTEM will be made after 
3rd of July, 1847, when an equitable HFS of the — 
premiums will be allotted to the Holder of every such P 
issued prior to that date. this 

‘The peculiar feature in the mode of division adopted by 
Company consists in the admission of ovary member to parte 
cipate in the surplus be has assisted to crea sine 

The general Pla an of the Oflice comprises ‘all the real adv ae 
tages of which the system of pti 


1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 

000 





Life Assurance is susce} 
Insurances may be effected on the Return or Non-Ketur 
Systems. In either case, the Assured will be gua’ 

all liability of partnership, and will possess th 

Security arising from the large accumulations of t 

spvereee fi he Government Funds, and the ne Ot ek respon 
sibility of its Proprietary. 

‘ospectuses and every information may be obtained on a 
cation Sy peony above, ¢ orto a Town of the Ly 
a ited in eve Jity and principal Town i 

ppoin Ty y Pi iP R. TUCKER, Secretary: 
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N° 9267] 
—————— . 
AMILY ENDOWMENT, LIFE 
F ASSURANCE and ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
12, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, London. 
c Capital, 5 , 
ners E aad 
ili tterwort ayley, sq. Chairman. 
William Boiler, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
Bowden, Esq. Edward Lee, Esq. 
Heory, Bruce Chichester, Esq. | Elliot Macnaghten, Esq. 
Robert nderson, Esq. | Joshua Walker, Esq. 
i. B. Berouche, Esq. | Major Willock, K.L.S. 
ns fionus 20 PER CENT on 
ife Policies on the Profit Seale issued prior 
a Holders of Lit rormed that a “3 ¥ Pekin per cent. has 
sent value of their Policies. 
been declared - ppl te gwar with Profits. “ig 
Age 40 Age 45| Age 50) Age 55 
£.8.d.\ £.8.d.| £.8.d.\ £.8.d. 
213 5 91316 2}410 65 7 6 
Annuities of all kinds, as well as Endowments for Children, 
aregranted by the Society. need 
The usual commission allowed to Solicitors and others. 
. JOHN CAZENOV E, Secretary. 
TCONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London. 
. Established 1823. : y 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 3 Will. 1V. | 
Chairman—The Right Hon. Thomas Frankland Lewis. 
Deputy Chairman—Henry Frederick Stephenson, Esq. ; 
The following are among the advantages offered by this 


5 Rates of Premium than those of any other Office, 
which entitle the assured to participate in the profits, and con- 
y lower than those of any other Mutual Assurance Society. 
No Proprietary participate in the profits, the WHOLE being 
divisible among the Assured. . 
The first ae in 1834, averaged 16/. per cent. on the Premi- 
re H HY ee 
enced, ditto, 1839, ditto 31/. ditto since the Ist division. 
The third ditto, 1844, ditto 36/. ditto since the 2nd division. 
Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained on appli- 
cation to CAMPBELL JAMES DOWNER, Sec. 


‘REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE ASSU- 
RANCE SOCIETY, 14, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 
The Chisholm, Chairman. 
William Morley, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 

Great Advantages offercd to Policy-holders by this Institution. 

Alarge and immediate accession of Assurances by the transfer 
of the Policies of the * Achilles British and Foreign Life Assu- 
rance Association.” A wi 

PROFITS.—The whole of the Profits divided anNcALLY 
among the Members, after payment of five Annual Premiums. 

An ample guaranteed Capital, in addition to the Fund con- 
tinually accumulating from Premiums fully suficient to afford 
complete security. _ 

CREDIT.—Credit given to Members for half the amount of 
the first five Annual Premiums, without security. 

Credit allowed to Members for the whole of the first five An- 
pual Premiums, on satisfactory security being given for their 


payment. a 7 uf 
Transfers of Policies effected and registered (without charge) 
attheOffice. ° AS : 
Claims on Policies not subject to be litigated or disputed, ex- 
i anction, in each case, of a General Meeting of 
the Mem 


tn extremely low Rate of Premium, without participation in 
the Profits, but with the option, at any time within ‘five years, 
of paying up the difference between the Reduced Rates and the 
Matual Assurance Rates; and thus becoming Members of the 
Society, and entitled to a full participation in the Profits. 
Extract from the Reduced monte ot Rates, for an Assurance of 
100/, 








ANNUAL PREMIUM. 
‘** One Year. |Seven Years.| Whole Life. 
2 \£109 £1 1 
o@; 129 3 
0; 156 7 


Age. 


6 | 116 9 1 
60 33 5 317 

Full particulars are detailed in the Prospectus. 
A. R. IRVINE, Managing Director. 


ROWN LIFE-ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
33, Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. 
rectors. 
George H. Hooper, Esq. Chairman. 
Sir John Kirkland, Deputy-Chairman. 
John Chapman, Esq. ameson Hunter, Esq. 
Charles Chippendale, Esq. Lieut.-Col. Moody, R.E. 
James Colquhoun, Esq. John Nelson, Esq. 
B. D. Colvin, Esq. Richard Norman, Esq. 
Rear-Admiral Dundas, Alexander Stewart, Esq. 
C.B.M.P. | is William Whitmore, Esq. 
Thomas Harrison, Esq. William Wilson, Esq. 
Auditors—G, y, Esq., T. Lawrence, Esq.,O. Jmmanney, Esq. 
Physicians Dr. J. Johnson, 8, Suffolk Place, Pall Mall East. 
* \Sir C. F. Forbes, M.D., K.C.H., 23, Argyll-street. 
Surgeon—Samuel Solly, Esq., F.R.S. 1, St. Helen's Place. 
Standing Counsel—Charles Ellis, Esq. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Hale, Boys and Austen. 
Bankers—Bank of England. 
. Actuary—J. M. Rainbow, Esq. 
THE ADV ANTAGES OF THIS OFFICE, among others, are: 
|. A participation septennially in two-thirds of the Profits, 
Which may be applied either in reduction of the Premium, or to 
augment the sum assured. 
The following Bonuses have been assigned to all Policies, 
efct lonst three years’ standing, effected fur the whole dura- 
ife :— 


6 
3 
6 
6 
0 











First Division, 1N 1822. 

From 18s. to2/. 12s. perCent. per Annum onthe sums assured, 
varying with the age, being equivalent, on the average, to 
26} per cent. on the Premiums paid. 

SEcoND Division, 1N 1839. 

From upwards of 1/. to upwards of 3/. per Cent. per Annum 
on the sums assured, or on the average, 33 per Cent. on the 

remiums paid for the preceding Seven Years. 

2. Premiums may be paid in a limited number of annual sums, 
instead of by annual Payments for the whole of life ; the Policy 
Continuing to participate in profits after the payment of such 
bremiums has ceased. 

i The Assurance or Premium Fund is not subject to any 
thane for Interest to Proprietors. 

PA €rmission to pass to Continental Ports between Brest and 

e Elbe inclusive. 
casPatties (including Officers of the Army, Navy, East India 
- pany, and Merchant Service,) may be assured to reside in 
radon to all parts of the World, at Premiums calculated on 

ata. 

6 Claims to be paid within three months, 

Hy f e Assured may dispose of their Policies to the Company. 

The prnarge but for Policy Stamps. " 
in Lond spectus, Tables of Rates, &c. to be had at the Office 

on, or of the Company's Agents. 
T. G. CONYERS, Secretary. 








NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
4 No. 48, Gracechurch-street, London, for MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE on LIVES, &e. 
Enrolled under the Acts of Parliament relating to Friendly 
Societies. 


Directors. 
C. P. Bousfield, Esq. Robert Ingham, Esq. 
John Bradbury, Esq. Joseph Janson, Esq. 
William Cash, Esq. S. Hayhurst Lucas, Esq. 
Thomas Castle, Esq. Charles Lushington, Esq. 
John Feltham, Esq. John St. Barbe, Esq. 
Joseph Hargrave, Esq. Richard Shortridge, Esq. 
‘Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. Samuel Smith, Esq. 
Medical Directors. 
J.T. Conquest, M.D. F.L.S.. | Thomas Bevan, M.D. F.L.S. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Hardwick & Davidson. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


The following statement shows the progress of the Institution | 


from the commencement in Dec. 1835, to the 20th Nov. last :— 





| No. of 
Years ending Policies Annual Income. Amount of 
| issue _— 





£. 
10,736 
31,592 
46 855 
64,959 
| 90,545 
| 114,993 
| 139,806 
| 167,079 
| 202,162 


5 
837 
128 
1839 .. ¢ 25,427 4 
1840 : 31,051 10 
1841 35 36,357 1 
Is4a2 36 39,360 9 
1843 .. 5 44,219 17 
pas 1844 22 55,037 9 


20th November 1836 
1 


waow 


Total Number.... 4,640 

The gratifying result of the valuation of the liabilities and 
assets of the Institution on the 20th November 1842, is exem- 
plified in the following instances; exhibiting the profit assigned 
to Policies which had been in existence from one to seven 
years :— 


Reduction | Equal to a 
in Pre- | Reduction 
| miumin | percent. 
| lieu of on the 
Bonus. | Original 
Premium ot 
£. | &. 2. d.| £. 8. £. s.d.| 
1,000 163 p q 2 | 
2,000 


} 
2,000, 22 g g . s 5 
500 (37 «2 = i 2 5 
} 


| 1,000 

500 

800 
3,000; § ) 4 | 
2,000! 26 a] 3 3 ' 





The next division o profits will be made in November 1847. 

MEMBERS whose PREMIUMS BECAME DUE on the Ist 
INSTANT, are REMINDED that the same MUST BE PAID 
ON OR BEFORE THE 3isr INSTANT, 

The Report of the Directors.to the Ninth Annual Meeting of 
Members, held _on the 16th December, may be had on appli- 
cation at the Office. 

London, July 26, 1815. 

JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 


NEW ACHROMATIC POCKET COM- 
4 POUND MICROSCOPE, for Physiological and Botanical 
Researches, with a Triplet Achromatic Object Glass; near 
power, 200. Price, complete in a neat leather case, 3/. 15s.; b 
post, 3/. 17s. 6 Manufactured and sold by A. ABRAHAM, 
Optician, &c. 20, Lord-street, Liverpool. 

A very effective and extremely portable Instrument, peculiarly 
adapted for, and a desideratum to, the Medical Profession. 





RMSTRONG’S HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
it MACHINES.—Messrs. WATSON & LAMBERT, who 
lately completed the gigantic Machine for the United States 
beg to intimate that these Machines continue to give increase 
satisfaction. The perfect manner in which they are now fitted 
up, and the facility with which they can be at all times used, 
gives Messrs. W. & L. confidence in recommending them as 
a substitute for the glass machines, both as regards economy and 
power. and over which they possess the additional advantage ot 
being in no degree influenced by the state of the weather. 
Hydro-Electric Machines of all sizes and every degree of power 
are manufactured by Messrs. W. & L., from whom the prices 
and other particulars may be obtained on application, personally 
or by letter. 

Carliol-square, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1845. 

AJ ETCALFES NEW PATTERN TOOTH 
4 BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-Brosh 
has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose—ls. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleansin a 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair-brusbes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, which do not soften like common hair. _Flesh 
Brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 
Brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful manner. 

he Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable pro- 
perties of absorption, vitality, and durability by means of direct 

Importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits 
and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of a genuine 
Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALFE’S Sole Establishment, 

130 p..Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 
Caution.—Beware of the words “* From Metcalfe’s,”” adopted 
by some houses. 


EAL & SON’S LIST of BEDDING, con- 
taining a full description of Weights, Sizes, and Prices, 
by which purchasers are enabled tc judge the articles that are 
best suited to make agood set of bedding. Sent free by post, 
on application to their Establishment, the largest in London, 
exclusively forthe manufacture and sale of Bedding (nobedsteads 
or other furniture being kept).—HEAL & SON, Feather-dressers 
and Bedding Manufacturers, 196, opposite the Chapel, Totten- 
ham-court-road. 


N OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 

SNUFFING.—KEMPTON'’S PATENT.—These candles 
are greatly improved, and do not require snuffing; they burn 
longer and are cheaper than any aus candle; the flame is 
steady and brilliant. No metallic or deleterious matter is used 
in the manufacture. Price 8d. per lb. Sold by G. E. Parish, 
agent for exportation, 57, Upper Thames-street, by all Grocers 
and Oilmen ; and at the Manufactory, Old Bargehouse, Christ- 
church, Surrey. 














. : . 

ELEct RO PLATE, in great variety, and of 
a4 warranted quality only, at the Establishments of EL- 
KINGTON & CO.—The Patentees, from their great experience 
in England and France, are enabled to decide the quantity of 
silver necessary to insure durability and economy for every 
article they manufacture, and which invariably bear their 
marks, E. and Co., under a crown. 

Having granted numerous licences to use their patented pro- 
cesses, they beg to intimate to purchasers that they are not 
responsible for the quality of goods sold as plated by their pro- 
cess, unless they bear the above marks. 

RE-PLATING AND GILDING. 

Old plated and other articles repaired and re-plated, or re- 
git. and the quality warranted, if sent direct to either of their 
istablishments. No other party in London is authorized to 
re-plate. Persons infringing these patents, by using the pro- 
oenees. oF by purchasing goods so plated or gilt, will be proceeded 

aguinst. 
§22. Regent-street (corner of Jermyn- 

street); 


ELKINGTON & CO.< 5 ; 
And 45, } loorgate-street, City. 





‘AUTION.—HAY-MAKING SEASON.— 
— Mrs. MARY WEDLAKE, Widow of the late Thomas 
Wedlake, of the Fairkytes Original Iron Works, Hornchurch, 
Essex, and 118, Fenchurch-street, opposite Mark-lane, London, 
begs toremind Agriculturists she continues making that most 
useful Implement for which her late husband obtained a patent, 
and received a Silver Medal atthe Derby Show, the DOUBLE- 
ACTION HAY-MAKER, so much admired; also the HORSE 
HAY-RAKE. They may be inspected daily at the City Repo- 
sitory for Agricultural and Colonial Implements, 118, Fenchurch- 
street, opposite Mark-lane, London.—N.B. To prevent disap- 
pointment at this season, an early appli on for these Imple- 
ments is solicited.—Beware of impositions, as oftentimes a 
fraudulent use is made of the Patentee’s name. None genuine 
but those that are stamped ‘Mary WEpDLAKE.’ 














HORSE HAY-RAKE, 
1 OCKIN’S PREPARATION of SEIDLITZ 


POWDER is in one bottle, and will keep in every situa- 
tion. The dose can be apportioned to suit all ages and constitu- 
tions. It is the solid salt of a natural spring. A full dose acts 
as a medicine, a smaller forms a ‘asteless, refreshing beverage. 
Sold in bottles (of 12 to 18 doses), at 2s. 6d. It is well adapted 
as a general family medicine. (To Surgeons invaluable, forthe 
saline draught being taken as freely by children as adults, and 
can never disagree with or weaken the stomach.) A sample 
dose for 4d., if enclosed in post-paid letter. C. HOCKI} ‘o. 
Duke-street, Manchester-square, and |, Bishopsgate-street 
Within. The Depot for Carson's Salting Instrument. Country 
Agents wanted. 


OR NOTHING.—A Pamphlet on Nervousness, 
with Testimonials.—The nervous are respectfully invited 
to send to the Rev. Dr. WILLIS MOSELEY, 9, Bloomsbury- 
street, Bedford-square, for the small pamphlet, just published, 
in his most successful TREATMENT of NERVOUS or MIND 
COMPLAINTS, by which he cures these diseases as certainly as 
water quenches thirst, which pamphlet he will return, if one 
stamp is sent, free of charge. 


SCALD-HEAD AND RINGWORM. 

MEDICAL GENTLEMAN residing in 

4 Dublin begs to inform the public that he updertakes the 
rfect curing of those infectious diseases, Scald-head and 
Ringworm. A personal interview not required. Application 
by letter or otherwise to Dr. PoweLL, 59, AUNGIER-STREET, 
DUBLIN, will be attended to. fe 
TEW ENVELOPE.—In consequence of the 
great variety of counterfeit Envelopes of ROWLAND'S 
KALYDOR, and other disreputable means resorted to by 
unprincipled individuals for imposing on the public their highly 
pernicious compounds under the title of “ KALYDOR,” the 
Proprietors and sole Preparers of the Original and Genuine 
Preparation, acting under a sense of duty, and regardless of 
expense in the attainment of their object—the protection of the 
ublic from fraud and imposition — have employed those cele- 
career artists, Messrs. Perkins, Bacon & Co. who have succeeded, 
at great cost, in producing from a steel platea NEW ENVE- 
LOPE of exquisite beauty. It comprises a highly-finished 
Engraving of the Grecian Graces standing on a classic pedestal, 
on each side of which is a rich profusion of flowers springing 
from an elegant cornucopia; these tastefully blending wit 
arabesque scrojls and wreaths, encircle the Royal Arms 
of Great Britain, surmounting the words “ ROWLAND'S 
KALYDOR,” &c. &c. &c. whilst a plinth at the foot displays 

the Signature of the Proprietors, in rep, thus— 


20, Hatton-garden, . 
London, dan. 1, 1845. A. ROWLAND & SON. 


ROWLAND’S KALYDOR, a botanical pre- 
aration, perfectly free from mineral or metallic admixture. 
t purifies the Skin from all oe Maladies, Freckles, Dis- 

colorations, &c. and renders it soft, smooth, and pleasant. Price 
4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. Sold by the Proprietors as above, 
and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
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THE ATHENAUM 





HAGHE'S NEW WOR 
(THE SECOND SERIES of BELGIUM and 


GERMANY. 
to, 4 eat d ‘euvre of all opaenic Works is now ready, and 
may be all Book and Print Sellers in the gee - 
Price i bepesial folio, half-bound morocco 4 
Coloured and mounted, like the original drawin, 
London : published by Henry Graves & Co. 6, Pall } 


ETTERS of the MARCHIONESS sRogLiO 
ARI, one ofthe Maids of Honour to the Princess Lam- 
balle. vith s SKETCH of her LIFE, and RECOLLECTIONS of 
CELEBRATED CHARACTERS. vo, 5s, 
Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 


Just published, |, handsomely pr printed in 4to. or 10s, 6d, 
es, KING OF LYDIA; a Tragedy, in 
J e Acts, with [pegtretions designed ond drawn on stone 
by FIELD TALFOUR 
William Pickering, Publisher, Picea 


Just published, in foolscap 8vo. 
POETICAL TRANSLATION of the 
BPOBES. SATIRES, ond EPISTLES of HORACE. B 
the late ae RANCIS 1 HOWBS, M.A., Minor-Canon of Norwie! 
Cathedral ; Author Translation of Persius, &e. &c. Edited by 
} Rev. CHARLES. HOWE, M.A., Fellow of Dulwich College 


jurrey. 
William Pickering, Publisher, Piccadilly. 
This Ger is ps" in one volume post 8vo. ms is. ed. 


L#¢t OF THE SLES, 
“skp, OTHER POEMS. 
CHARLES MACKAY, 


By 
Author of ‘ The Selnasniciess ‘he Hope of the World,’ &e. &e. 
— Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


ready. Syo. price 5s, ; 18mo. price 3 

yOu. Iv. of THIE RS". ‘HIST OIRE. .* CON- 

SULAT et de EM PIRE.—Also, BARTHES & LOWELL'S 

GENERAL CATALOGUE of FOREIGN BOOKS. 8yo. boards, 

price 

Barthés & Lowell (late Bossange & Co.), Foreign Booksellers, 14, 

Great Marlborough- wet 
his day is published, X 

YHE WAR of the SURPLICE; a Poem, in 

three Cantos: with Notes, illustrative and explanatory. | By 

ANTI-EMPIRIC Author of ‘ Nestience versus Prescience,’ &c. 


Ss. 
London: James Gilbert, 49, Paternoster-row ; Alden, Oxford ; 
Balle, Exeter. 


<< an 0 




















Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 24s. 
EMOIRS and CORRESPON DENCE | of 
epeees, & “a> LYTTELTON, from 1734 to 1773 


from the MSS. odes Hoel: _ containing O 
pole, 


&e. 
Wilived o iridge Be fe PHILLIMORE, Esq. 
pt... ae ee ane all 1 Bosker 
A DICTIONARY. of the “SCOTTISH LAN- 
G B ; tall pil the Words in Common Use in 


of Scott, B Ramsa cowie new other Po oer 
Authors. By Capt. “THOMAS BROWN, M.W 
pene Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’-court ; on James 
Gilbert, Paternoster-row ; John yh mony Edinbu: hy A. Ruther- 
glen, @ ow ; and James Ainsworth, Piccadilly, Manchester. 


n small 8vo, price 8. the Ind edition of 
pHouGits on the STUDY of the HOLY 
GOSPELS; intended as an Introduction toa HARMONY 
and COMMENTARY. 
ay ie Rev. ISAAC WILLIAMS, B.D. 
te Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, (uniformly printed,) 
1. The GOSPEL NARRATIVE of OUR 
LORD'S NATIVITY PAE MORIEED. With Reflections. 8s. 6d, 
—2. The HOLY WEE The PASSION. (Third 
Edition.) 8%,.—4. The RESURRECTION. 8a. 


. In small svo. price 7s. 
s ER = b N §, preached. at BRIGHTON. 
K e Rev. C. "rE. KENNAWAY 
Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Wa 
whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Comfort - the Afflicted. Selected from Various 
Authors. 2nd edition. 5s. 


THE EPISTLES OF ST. IGNATIUS. 
In 8yo. price 10s. 6d. 
NHE Ancient Syriac Version of the EPISTLES 
of St. IGNATIUS to POLYCARP, the EPHESIANS, and 
the ROMANS, together with EXTRACTS from his OTHER 
EPISTLES, from Syriac Writers; discovered in MSS. of ver 
great antiquity, and edited, with an ENGLISH TRANSLATIOS 
and Notes, 
By the Rev. WILLIAM CURETON, M.A. F.R.S. 
Of the British Museum. 
___ Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


nal ivetters 
tt, Warbur- 




















ETON ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF GRAY. 
blished, in 8vo. b ly bound in cloth, price 10s, 6d., 
or with India Er TC Aw” 15s. 
(5 ®A,x'S POE CAL WORKS, 
x English and Latin, Thstratd and Edited, with Intro- 
ductery Stanzas, by the Rev. JOHN MOULTRIE 
Eton : E. P. Williams, Printer and Publisher ; and at 5, Bridge- 
street, — London. 





Just p 





his Day is published, vo. 1s., 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY; a LETTER 
» as oe, PEEL s the Unfitness of the Present 


Building for . L. EASTLAKE, R.A, ‘Kee x of 
the National ‘aie xe - 
John se Albemarle-street. 


TO pe RISTS. 
day, price 5s. cloth gilt ; 7s. morocco el t, 
ILNE'S PICTORIAL PLAN. of EDIN- 


A BURGH. A Map of the City,with Fifty highly finished 
of the Public Buildings, &c. in their 





THE ar ams tap 
In 8vo. price 10s. 
(Dedicated, by permission, to he see the Archbishop of 
Canterbury,) 
ANE HISTORICAL INQUIRY into the TRUE 
PeRERETATION of the RUBRICS in the BOOK of 
COMMON PRAYE especting the SERMON and the COM- 
MUNION SERVIC oS 
By the Rev. BENJAMIN HARRISON, M.A. 
Student of “Christ Church ; Domestic Chapala to his Grace the 
Are! chbishop of Canterb: nd 
____Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place, 


NEW — OF SERMONS, BY MR, MELVILL, 
8vo. price 10s, 6d, the Second Volume of q 
‘ERMON S on SOME of the less prominent 
FACTS and pERrEREncEs | in SACRED STORY. 
By HENRY MELVILL, B.D. 
Principal of the East India Chaplain te the Tower of 





exact 
Four beautiful views of Edinburgh, and a Descriptive Key; being 
acomplete Guide to the Stranger aatles his visit ; and on his return 
forming on an aigent penvouse or Present toa Friend. 
. Milne, 33, Hanover-street. London: 
D. Bogue. : Pisce sirect, 


ANDEN SOCIETY'S PUBLICATIONS.— 


comet set, from the commencement in 1838, uncut, for 
pd price il 


Also, a plete set of the SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY'S 
PAPERS, price 4 ds. 6d. 

Also, the ENCYCLOPEDIA METROPOLITANA, now com- 
plete, with Index, &. 29 vols. correctly bound, half’ russi: ia, 45 


guineas, 
ApOy to F.C. Westley, 163, Strand, next King’s College. 


RATIONALITY AMONG THE INSANE. 


ORRINGTON HALL: Being a1 an Aecount of 
Two Days passed at that magnificent and _philoso; 
ucted Asylum for the Insane. By ARTHUR 
ay > ps Feap. Svo. price half-a-crown. 

Of course there is no such place as * Torrington m Hall,’ th 
some of our contemporaries have been beguiled into a belief of its 
actual existence, * * Wernever found so great an amount of mora 
philosophy expressed in so conc’ le a form, and so 
much ssuriaiion si the aid of serious argument and ques- 

mh 


le dogmas.” — ‘leman, 
cons How, 132, Fleet-street. 


ublished ished, 
OST HAPPINESS: or, the EFFECTS of a 
LIE. By LADY CHATTERTON. 18mo, neat cloth, with 
tispiece b; A... 2s, 6d, 


Fron 
ts are a) plied to . charitable purpose. 
“Avy mepty ju juvenile bok, 2 which a pure Peal is incul- 
cated in'a wellty told tale.”—Tait's Magazine. 
London : James Burns, 17, Portman-street. 
rey with coloured Ilastrations, feap. 8vo. 5s. gilt 
PLOwERS ofthe MATIN and EVEN SON 
or, Thoughts for those who rise early. 
By MARY ROBERTS. 
et oh whe love flowers and healthy sentiment straightway 
procure this charming volume.”—Church and State Gazette. 
Glimpses of Nature and Objects of Interest 
described during a visit to ee Isle of Wight. By Mrs. Loudon. 
37 IMustrations. Price 3s. 6¢. cloth. 


Mrs. Hofland’s last Work.—Emily’ s Reward ; or, 
the Grant 8 bri to Paris. 18mo. price 2s. 6d. clot 
os riffith, Successors to J. Harris, au of St. Paul's 
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EVENTY- FIVE SHORT LECTURES on the 
cEUneu CasaCH ISM 
y the Rev. Ao FITZGERALD, MLA. 
Rector of Fledborough, Notts. 
Lectures were delivered on Sunday afternoons, after 
of the parish had been publicly catechised during 


St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place; and 
ottingham, 


tat 
the 





Rivingt “et and Waterloo-place. 


1. The Second Edition of the First Volume. 8yo. 
10s, 
2 “Sermons on various Subjects. By the same 


Author. VoL I, 4th edition. 8yo. 10s. 6d. Vol. IL. ard edition. 
Svo. 10s. 


3. Sermons before the University of Cambridge in 
ant, nea New edition. In 3 vols, Svo. (sold separately), 








This day ia published, in Ove, Iestvated by numerous Wondcuts, 
MEMOIR of the CHURCH and ABBEY at 


OXFORDSHIRE, 
| naa . by abo cmnsting th 


the Btudy of 
Oxford: J. H. Parker. . & J. Ri 3; and G. 
} vington 





This day, priceSe = 
L. XVI., PART J., OF THE 
r[RANSACTIONS of of oe BOYAL SOCIETY 


I. On a Possible of the of the Eye to 


Porbes. 


cpa by ) rr Frm ar 


By 
wit On the Existence of Se A epg nti ome 
d properties in Ca 3 with addi 
‘oul Observations om the New Fluide tm which they occur. By 


I vA "Account of Experiments the Force of the Waves of the 
Atlantic CS German Oceans. Oceans. by Thomas Thomas Stevenson, civil engi. 


in 

V. On the "Geol of Cotereint sae | 2 joining district, 

i Derwichenize : w iMiam Steven- 
nm, Dunse, Communieated 

OVI. ine Reames oe Pete ek from Bones, and 


on a new and ani Phosphate of Magnesia. By Mr. Prof. 
mise aMiscellaneous ativan: on Blood and Milk. By John 


-D. 

PYTtt On the Advantages to be derived from the use of Metallic 
mA for Sextants other Reflecting Instruments; and on 
Methods of jan ictoresiaing the Errors in Mirrors and Sun- 

TX" On the Balan Senn vite Teanperat Correc- 
n e ce M: na Tem) ure 
tion. By J. A. Broun, Esq. Communicated by Sir T. M. Brisbane, 


X. On Wollaston’s Argument from the oz of the Atmo- 
ae as to the Finite Divisibility of Matter. By George Wilson, 


Also, Vol. XVII. —Part I. L, , price 2Bs., containing the 
MAKERSTOUN MAGNETICAL and METEOROLOGICAL 
OBSERVATIONS for 1841 and 1842. 


Edinburgh : blished by Robert it & Son, Prince’s- 
at wtitchnins = 





HAVENAGE. 2 a Tale = - e Cotswolds, 1 
By Rev. R. W. HUNTLEY, M.A. Fellow of 164, 
vendon 9 In Ps 8vo. with Frontispiece, b cl cloth. All Bony 
tel nm wes "a 17, Portman. Oxford : Parker. Cm 


IARY in FRANCE; manly on Toman 
in main on 
D* ory CHE RSPR C RDSV Prati. 
y 0 ORDSWO 
Canon of St. Peter's, Wetene DD. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place, 


\ USIC.—* Come unto these Yellow Sands,’ anj 
4 * Where the Bee gece. i the 18th Number; Ln 
Flower that blows, and * Yale,’ in the 19th Nu : v1} 











Dibdin’s ‘ Lovely Hair,’ a “op The Sheepsh 
Number of HOW'S TLEUSTR: ATED Me 
SONGS. Edited by GEORGE 
each. 132, Fleet -street. 
a Ti A in 3 vols. small a aa 
"(HE FALL’ of NAPOLEON: ‘an. Hi 
Memoir. By LIEUT.-COL J. MITCHE L 
a of WwW ameneten a ee on Tosticn, : ms Author of Php 
“The general ability and energy of th Gols 
high and, patriotic spirit of his sentiments, ome tg - — 
os toall kip} —_ zenl many descrip 
attentive opens ‘The Fall of Na 
Tn 1 vol. feap. 8vo. bound fn: eth, oe “ey 
The Art of Conversation; with accom 
bien om on Manners, Fashion, and “Address. By Ca 


G. Ww. Nickisson, 215, Regent-street, London, 


Tn an elegant volume, with 136 Engravings, price ly ~ 
7 WEEK AT KILLARNEY 
By MR. & MRS. 8. C. HALL. 
This richly- illustrated volume describes, for the first 
beautiful scenery; it also contains concise directions a8 to 
various routes and modes of transit from London, the ex) af 
travelling, hotels, fares, &c. &c. By the aid of steam, is 
brought within two days’ journey of London, 
Jniferm with the above, 
A Guide to the L nmmened in Munster, » By 
J. R. OFLANAGAN, Esc 
_ london: J erenish How, 132, Pleet-street, 
THE DAGUERREOTYPE PATENT, 
The injustice and validity of the Patent considered in 
YHE PRACTICAL MANUAL of “PHOTO. 
GRAPHY, just published, price 1s. 6¢., con’ ‘also full 
and plain directions for Self-instruction in the eco pomicd pues 
tion of Portraits, Views, &c., with Sir D. Brewster's inte iano, 
ment on the Calotype, Ar. Ht {unt’s Ferrotype, &. By a practial 


Chemist and Photographist 
E. Mackenzie, 111, Fleet-street ; and sold by all Bookseller, 
TO TOURISTS IN SWITZERLAND, 


ROF. FORBES'S TRAVELS through the 
ALPS of SAVOY and other Parts of the Pennine Chain 

With a large Map of the Mer de Glace of Chamouni, 

Views and Plans, and Engravings on Wood. Secon “ith 

ported ond onion Price 28s, ; or, with the large Map Colout, 

in a Case, 31s. 


“This work aeaipien ample and exact details in it 
of cas with daring and hasardous, sav eutre. ia ag 
catastrophes, ones ve 
> po ender ag and large instruction. aie Oe ee 
~ This fF --4 and beautifully illustrated work.”—Quertely 


* Pregnant with interest.”—Edinburgh Review. 
A. & C. Black, Edinburgh ; Longman & Co. London. 
A NEW AND Ri LNs y EDITION OF MAXWELLS 
ECTOR O'HALLORAN. 
Ina b denge volume, = embellished with 27 humorous 
ww reduced to the low price of 9s. elegantly bound in 
r ite ZORTUNES of HECTOR 
ir and the HUMOUR of his MAN MAR 
ANTHONY Or0oLE By H. MAXWELL, Author of th 
of Wellington.’ 

“ A better story than Hector O'Halloran has not appear is 
years. Parts of the work may compete with ar 
striking con ions in ‘Oliver Twist.’ Hector 0” soma nee 
cided), axwell’s masterpiece, and cannot fail to becomes 


ourite 
Lendon: printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside; and soldy 
all other Booksell 
OCEAN-WORK, A NEW JUVENILE BOOK. 
In a handsome pote v ba rs A 2 B One poeravings, bound is 


CEAN-WORK, ANCHE EN’ T fond MODERY; 
or, Evenings on Sea and Land. 
TEL bey poams. 














For precept m' recept ui) 
upon line, line upon oat oy non pre a inet, There a little. = 
yomas 'T' 


m: pside ; and 7 
other Booksellers. Of whom may be had, by the same 
Breakfast Table Science. 3rd edition, price 2s 64 


1 ly bound. 


THE MODERN ORATOR 
This day ia published, in get i’ price 3s. 4d. stitched; 


A Complete Collection of the most important asl 
celebrated SPEECHES of the Right Hon. RIC HARD BRIM 
LEY SHERIDAN ; to which is appended a List of all the differat 
Administrations during the Reign of George LIL. 

THE MODERN ORATOR—LORD ERSKINE'S SPERCEE 
On Ist of September next will be published, No. IX. of ‘ 

The Modern Orator; being the commencement 
the most celebrated SPEECH ES of PLORD ERSKINE. 

lready published, 

The Modern Orator: : a complete Collection of th 
most eeicoented apemenrs of the EARL OF CHATHAL 
Price 2s. stitched ; 3s. cloth. 


‘THE . ‘Geanen® is published Monthly wih the ty 
zines (price 8d.), and the future parts will comprise 
brated Speeches, Parliamentary and Forensic, of ce the oat 
Pirt, Fox, Wiceerrorce, Canning, CuRRAN, Hvsxss0x, W! 
uaM, Brovonam, Suri, &c. &. 

London : ‘Aglott d & Jones, 8, Paternoster-ro 


. 73, 











Printed by James I Hoxmes, of No. ry New Ormoi 
county of Middlesex, printer, at his office No. 4, Took’s 
Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the said 
ublished by Joun Francis, of No. 14, Wellington-street 
—— roar pe ounty, how oe" “at No. wy in Wellington~ u 
5 an : 
Beortaxn, Naa Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ; for 
J, Cumming, Dublin.—Saturday, July 26, 1845, 
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